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MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Library Association was held in 
Little Falls, September 15 to 17, 1914, with 
an attendance of 66. Arriving librarians 
and guests of the Association were met at 


trains by a cordial receiving committee of | 


Little Falls citizens and were taken in auto- 


mobiles to the homes where they were en- | 


tertained during their stay in the city. 


An informal reception was held Tuesday | 


afternoon in the library where tea was 
served by the staff, and after registration, 
members of the Association were taken for 
an automobile ride through the town and 
adjoining country. 

In the evening a dinner was served by 
the ladies’ club of the Congregational Church 
in the church gymnasium to ninety guests. 
The dinner is worthy of mention on account 


of its excellence in quality and the expert | 
| eyes. 


manner in which it was served. An address 
of weleome was given by Mrs. L. D. Brown, 
Vice president of the Little Falls Library 


Board, in which she graciously invited the | 


Visiting librarians to make the library and 
the town theirs during their sojourn. 


_ librarian. 
| vocated an alternate viewing of the master- 


The president of the Association, Miss 
Martha Wilson, in responding outlined the 
program of the association (the main theme 
of which was The Library and Public Recre- 
ation.) Residents of the city were invited 
to be present at the sessions. 

The address of the evening was given by 
Dr. William Dawson Johnston, Librarian of 
the St. Paul Public Library, on The Margin 
of Leisure. His address was directed main- 
ly to librarians but it contained much of in- 
terest and value to all who were present. 
He classified people generally in two 
classes: one class comprising those who are 
so busy that they have no time for anything 
but themselves and their own pursuits; the 
other class including those who, through 
wiser expenditure of their moments, find 
time to admit the performance of many 
things outside of their own professional 

limits. He preferred to belong to the latter 
| class and urged this duty upon the libra- 
rians of the state. Dr. Johnston recom- 
mended gardening or the pursuit of nature 
study as a means of contrast and relief from 
tne confinement of library work. His sec- 
ond recommendation for the use of leisure 
was for the librarian to inform himself of 
the contents of the volumes on the shelves 





| of the library. This, he pointed out, is the 


most profitable means of recreation for the 
In other words, Dr. Johnston ad- 


pieces contained in the library, and the open 
volume which nature holds ever before our 


At the conclusion of the evening program, 
the visiting librarians were guests of Mr. C. 
A. Weyerhaeuser and Mr. R. Drew Musser 
at a special performance of the photoplay, 


| Hiawatha, at the Victor Theater. 
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On Wednesday morning the second ses- 
sion was held. The following committees 
were appointed by the President: Resolu- 
tions: Miss Stella L. Wiley, Hibbing; Miss 
Stella Telford, Hastings, and Mrs. Marie E. 
Brick, St. Cloud. Nominations: Miss Lois 
Spear, Minneapolis; Miss Amy Lewis, Fer- 
gus Falls, and Miss Minnie Bird, Fairmont. 

Miss Baldwin spoke of a teachers’ pension 
bill which is to come before the legislature 
at the next session. School librarians are 
not included in this bill and at Miss Bald- 
win’s suggestion, a committee consisting of 
Miss Baldwin, Miss Dorothy Hurlbert and 
Mr. R. L. Walkley was appointed to prepare 
a resolution which would be submitted to 
the association before adjournment, and pre- 
sented to the Pensions Committee of the 
Minnesota Educational Association. 

The program of the morning followed, 
with a discussion of Recreational Adjuncts. 
Miss Dorothy Hurlbert, Librarian of the 
Moorhead Normal School Library, read a 
paper on Moving Pictures, which showed a 
thorough investigation of the educational 
possibilities of the film. The paper appears 
in full in another column. 

Miss Stella Stebbins of the Public Library, 
Virginia, spoke as follows on: 


The Victrola in the Library. | 

The large floating population in Virginia, 
the almost universal appeal of music, and 
the absence of a Y. W. or Y. M. C. A. to fur- 
nish a counter attraction to the moving pic- 





ture shows and other places of amusement 
of a less respectable character, first sug- | 
gested the possibility of using the victrola 
in the Public Library. 

And since using it we have discovered 
that besides the pleasure it gives it has a 
decided educational value. People are hear- 
ing perhaps for the first time the best music 
and the finest artists of the day, and through 
becoming familiar with these their stand- 
ards and values are being raised. Then 
owners of victrolas attend the concerts for 
the purpose of hearing a variety of records 
in order that they may make a more intelli- 
gent and satisfactory selection for their 
home use. Students of music come to hear 
how Paderewski or Kubelik render some 
difficult passage. And the Women’s study 


club have successfully used the victrola in 
connection with their study of grand opera. 
And so in many ways it has been found a 
source of pleasure and of help. Aside from 
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these it has been a very good advertising 
medium for the library—a point which ig no; 
to be despised. 

There was some question at first as to the 
advisability of having the concert in the 
reading room of the library, thus disturbing 
the readers, but this difficulty was overcome 
by putting the concert at the hour during 
which the library had been closed heretp. 
fore, between five and six o’clock Sunday 
afternoons. We have found that the readers 
not only do not object to the music, put 
rather seem to enjoy the break in the long 
quiet afternoon. 

Our dealer has been very generous in let- 
ting us take two or three dozen of records 
at a time on trial. This method has worked 
out advantageously to both of us: We can 
arrange more attractive and pleasing pro 
grams and he makes numerous sales to peo. 
ple who have first heard them at the library, 

We keep the records that have stood the 
test of many trials. These are paid for out 
of the fines fund. 

We try to make the selection for the Sun- 


day concerts broad enough to please people 


of differing tastes—some grand opera; sa 
cred songs; old favorite songs sung by fa- 
mous artists, good violin, band and orches- 
tra records. 

On Friday a copy of the program is sent 
to each of the daily papers who have been 
very kind in giving us publicity. Just before 
the concert type-written copies are distrib- 
uted among the audience. The concerts are 
very informal, people being allowed to go 
and come as they please. Though now, that 
the concert is a regular feature of the Su 
day afternoon people are coming more and 
more at five o’clock and staying until the 
program is concluded. 

Only a beginning has been made in this 
new phase of library service. However, we 
feel that because of the increasing attend 
ance and the appreciative comments that it 
has been a success in Virginia. 





Miss Ethel C. Wright, children’s librarian 
at Virginia, followed with a talk on 
The Use of the Victrola in the Story Hour. 

It has been my desire for some time to 
try the experiment of using a few of the 
opera stories in connection with the older 
children’s story hour, and illustrate the 
music with the victrola. 

The great difficulty in the way of this 
plan is to find stories that are suitable to 
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enough to make them worth while as stories; 
and at the same time contain music simple 
enough to appeal to the children or to be in 
the least appreciated. Then there are not 
always records of those selections which 
one might know would do. 

The Victrola people have published a book 
called “The Victor Book of the Opera,” con- 
taining synopses of 70 operas and the names 
of 700 records which go with them. This 
pook is given free with the victrolas being 
purchased, or is otherwise sold at $1.00. 
This book is very helpful to have. 

Smith & Allens of Duluth told me that if 
it was not possible for me to get the records 
from our local dealer, they would send me 
on approval those of any opera I thought of 
using, if I would let them know at least two 
weeks in advance. I could then select those 
I thought would appeal to the children, and 
return the others. They are also exceed- 
ingly kind about trying the records for one 
having time to stop in their store and listen 
to them. 

I also wrote to Mrs. Clarke, the Director 
of the Educational Department of the Victor 


Talking Machine, for any helpful informa- 
tion which she might be able to give me on | 


the subject of using the victrola in the 
story-hour; and she answered by giving me 
the names of two libraries where it had 
been used successfully, and by suggesting 
operas and separate records which she had 
found, personally, that the children enjoyed. 
Among these were “Il Trovatore,” from 
which the “Anvil Chorus,” the “Miserere” 


with the chant of the monks, and the “Home | 


to Our Mountains,” can be used with real 
appeal to the children; Hansel and Gretel, of 
which the music is a little difficult, but which 
can be used, however. She says she has 
found that the children like the story of 
Konigskinder, but do not find the music so 
interesting. And, contrary to popular opin- 
ion, she says that children like both the 
Wagner stories and the music. The whole 
story of the “Ring” is available; and the 
story of Lohengrin most beautiful and many 
selections of the music very good for use with 
the children. The Flying Dutchman makes 
a thrilling story, and the “Overture” and 
“Senta’s ballad” are both good from the 
Music side. The use of these will lead up 
to “Parsifal,” from which the “Processional 
of the Knights” is not difficult of appeal. 
Mrs. Clarke says that excerpts from op- 
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tell the children, and which are also strong ; eras, without going deeply into the stories 


are often successful. For example, the “Sex- 
tette,” and the “Mad Scene” from Lucia di 
Lammermoor; and the “Barcarolle” from 
“Tales of Hoffman.” 

In answer to the letter I wrote to one of 
the libraries to which I was referred, the 
children’s librarian said that she had been 
using the victrola for over a year in the 
regular story-hour; and she found that if 
ever she tried to omit the music, the chil- 
dren called for it and seemed greatly disap- 
pointed if they could not have it. She had 
not used it in connection with grand opera 
stories, but rather just short selections, such 
as the Humoresque; Traumerei; In a Clock 
Store; Wind Amongst the Trees, etc. She 
considers her efforts along this line entirely 
successful. 

Another librarian to whom I wrote an- 
swered that she had not used music and 
the victrola, but that she had a large pho- 
nograph and used it with the story-telling 
records for telling the stories. She could do 
that as children simply came by grades with 
their teachers, as invited, and it probably 
appealed to them because of the novelty of 
hearing stories in that way. Of course there 
is a difference of opinion on the advisability 
of telling stories in this way. This librarian 
| said that she had found it very successful, 
and that the children soon forgot the me- 
chanical side of it, and became as absorbed 
in the story as though a real person was 
telling it. For my part, I think the personal 
element is absolutely necessary for a really 
successful story hour, and can see little ex- 
cuse for the story-telling records, if there is 
| anybody else around at all who can do it. 

The only reason I can see for using the 
victrola in the story-hour is to teach the 
children to become familiar with and to love 
good music, as well as good literature, and 
not to entertain or to amuse. The latter 
may easily be a result of the first, but should 
never be our primary object. 

Miss Margaret J. Evans, of Northfield, 
gave one of her characteristic and comfort- 
ing talks on the subject of After all-Books, 
using as a theme the fact that God’s bless- 
ings come largely through the three ave- 
nues of work, love and play. She deplored 
the modern tendency to turn aside from 
that which re-creates to those pleasures 
which merely divert and amuse, and said 
that the inevitable test of value is the res- 
iduum of our amusements. In this connec- 














tion she mentioned as her objection to mov- 
ing pictures, nervous exhaustion, eye fa- 
tigue, and outraged sensibilities caused by 
many of the films one is obliged to see. 

On the other hand, she maintained that 
there is nothing so recreative as reading for 
pleasure and made the plea, not only for 
librarians but for girls and boys and tired 
men and women, that they cultivate this 
method of using their leisure, having as a 
reward not only the accretion of knowledge 
and strength, but adding to their lives the 
friendships of those great characters who 
live in the pages of our books. 

Miss Evans emphasized the importance of 
“catching them young,” of allowing children 
to browse among books and of forming the 
reading habit while their taste is fresh and 
pure. 

How to Tell a Story was outlined by that 
master of the art—Mrs. Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen of Chicago. She began by telling 
of the great folk tales which were trans- 
mitted from generation to generation be- 
fore being committed to writing, and men- 
tioned specially the Norse Scald who, as in- 
terpreter of the spirit of his time, told the 
stories of the great heroes and the great 
battles of far-away days in the Northland. 

If we were to go today to where the story 
is still told, she said, we would go to Arabia 
or to Norway, where, perhaps, an old wo- 
man or a fisherman, homely folk, with the 
power to interpret, would be the medius of 
the story. Why are we now reverting to 
the story? Because the cold, black printed 
word needs an interpreter. Wherever there 
are children there will the story teller be 
wanted. 

Mrs. Thomsen maintained that the moth- 
er who tells stories to her children realizes 
more closely the relationship between the 
two, that she is sharing artistic enjoyment 
with her children and is thereby bound 
more closely to them. She said that the 
story hour has a very great place as a Sso- 
cial power and that it may be made the 
center of the social life of the home. The 
story has passed from the home to the li- 
brary; it belongs where the children are, 
but the children who hear the story at home 
also like to hear it at the library. 

Mrs. Thomsen advocated the grouping of 
children by age for the story hour, and ad- 
vised small groups. Her plea for the story 





at the library was that the world’s great | 
literature may be given to boys and girls 





| 
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who may never be readers and that the }j. 
brarian’s aim should be to get what is in 
the book to the child rather than to circu- 
late a large number of books from her de. 
partment. 

As to method her first rule was “Neyer 
tell a story you do not love. If you don’t 
care for it look within. Find a story that is 
right for the children, then give it in the 
best possible way. Analyze the story, ang 
see what its values are, what it means, and 
what you want to bring out.” 

In answer to a question, Mrs. Thomsen 
stated that it was better primarily to tel 
the story, but in stories where the language 
of the author is essential, rather than to 
commit it to memory, it is better to read it 
aloud. The story-teller must eliminate con- 
sciousness of self, the desire to be present, 
seen and heard. She is only the reed 
through which the story is told. She must 
forget herself and remember only the story 
and the children. Employing the simplest 
art and the most direct speech, she must 
prepare herself to be the medium and the 
story will do the rest. Mrs. Thomsen then 
held her audience spell-bound while she il- 
lustrated her method with The Sleeping 
Beauty as they never had heard it before. 

Following the program of the morning, 
the guests were taken by automobile to 
Pine Grove Park where a picnic lunch was 
served al-fresco. 

The topic of the afternoon was The Li- 
brary and the Club. The first subject, Pro- 
gram Making for Clubs, was discussed by 
Miss Margaret Palmer, Librarian of the 
Chisholm Public Library, who stated that 
the first requisite of program making was a 
committee which was open to suggestion 
but absolutely impervious to criticism. Miss 
Palmer mentioned a number of recent books 
which have been published bearing on the 
subject, and giving outlines for programs or 
class work. In a discussion which followed, 
a number of interesting suggestions for 
program work were made. 

Mrs. Margaret Baker, of the Agricultural 
Extension Division of the University of Min- 
nesota spoke on The Town Library and 
the Country Club. She outlined the great 
and beneficial work being done through the 
Agricultural Extension Department of the 
State University and told of the assistance 
rendered in helping to form working pro 
grams for rural clubs which would meet the 
special needs of that community. Farmers’ 
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clubs, home economics clubs, corn clubs, de- 
monstration trains, lectures and bulletins 
were all emphasized as being in the line of 
petter education and progress for the farmer, 
spreading and encouraging the doctrine of 
advanced and scientific methods of farming. 
She dwelt upon the broader community so- 
cial life which is being developed through 
the country clubs, and which is overcoming 
the isolation of the farm. 

“Life in the country, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, will provide abundant intellectual ac- 
tivity, as is evidenced at the present time, 
through the country life movement, rural 
clubs, boy scout and camp fire activities. We 
must know then, what is involved in the task 
of meeting the needs of this change in condi- 
tions. The library must be a means of help- 
ing to solve this problem and it is indeed no 
slight task they have undertaken. The li- 
brarian by virtue of her position, knowledge 
and experience, may be a power in a rural 
community uplift and building, if she makes 
her life a part of the community, studies the 
needs of the people and attempts to serve 
them through the medium of books, and the 
library. 

As a mean of enticing the rural reader to 
the public library, she quoted from a letter 
sent out by an Indiana public library: 
“When you are in town drop in at the library. 
You will find a comfortable place in which 
to spend a pleasant hour. Perhaps you may 
have some hints to offer. I shall be very 
glad to hear them and will give them careful 
consideration. If you do not have time to 
come to the library, let us know your wants 
through the teacher or the boys and girls, or 
any other way that will help us to give you 
the best possible service, for that is what we 
are striving to do.” Yours for a successful 
library year.—Librarian. 

Would it not be well for us to make our 
libraries more of social centers? If neces- 
sary to meet the needs of all I feel we should 
all work for the establishment of branches 
or sub-stations through a county library or- 
ganization. The traveling ilbrary is of very 
great value to the rural people. As a sug- 
gestion of a few ways in which a library 
might be helpful I submit the following: 
The library should aim to aid organizations 
connected with the country school, country 
church and country home. It should ever be 


Teady to serve the farmers’ club, neighbor- 
hood club, boys’ and girls’ club, literary so- 
ciety, debating society, study clubs, or any 
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individual in the comunity. It should fur- 
nish all clubs with a list of available mate- 
rial by sending bulletins, reference lists on 
public questions, topics for general discus- 
sion, and miscellaneous subjects, by lending 
material and package libraries upon various 
subjects, manuscripts of plays, copies of ora- 
tions, and loan papers to responsible people 
for a reasonable period of time, and by tak- 
ing active part, in selection of school, club, 
and even private libraries. Package libraries, 
containing pamphlets, speeches, reports and 
clippings, on various subjects, should be pre- 
pared and loaned to club members of a com- 
munity. In case a certain subject on which 
a certain club or person desires information 
is not found in the list sent out, by the li- 
brary, the person should be requested to 
write the librarian and receive such aid as is 
needed. The plan as used in some states 
where the package library system is in oper- 
ation, is to loan to a responsible party for a 
period not to exceed 21 days unless granted 
an extension of time, not more than three 
packages at one time. 

Club members wishing material may se- 
cure it through their secretaries. Other per- 
sons not known to the librarian must give 
references. 

Interest yourselves in the boys’ and girls’ 
state wide club. Promote in your locality 
short story contests, debates, story-telling, 
spelling matches.” 

Women’s Clubs and the Recreation Move- 
ment was the subject of a spirited and in- 
spiring talk by Mrs. Clarence L. Atwood, 
President of the Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Atwood defined the 
library as the first friend of the federated 
clubs of this state, stating that the founda- 
tion for all the clubs is study and that first 
aid and co-operation has always been found 
at the library. Mrs. Atwood stated that 
there are at present 17,000 women enrolled 
in the various federated clubs of the state 
and asked the cooperation of librarians with 
these women in the following three measures 
to be voted upon this year: Conservation 
of forests, especially in the northern part of 
the state; Good roads: the creation of a 
revolving fund to be used in road making; 
Women’s reformatory: The same oppor- 
tunity for delinquent women that is given to 
girls in the reform school at Sauk Center. 
In describing a new department of the fed- 
erated clubs, that of Recreation, Mrs. At- 
wood said that ten per cent of the people 





of the United States spend their time and 


effort in the amusement of others, and made 


an earnest plea for the conductiong of pub- 
lic amusement through libraries and schools. 

The idea should be divorced from sect or 
faction, she believed, and be general and in- 
clusive in its scope. She would introduce 
music into the library field and expressed 
the belief that the recreation need is the op- 
portunity of our lives— and we cannot shirk 
the responsibility. Libraries must enlarge 
their efforts to reach the men and the boys 
and the non-reading public generally. The 
librarian should become more of a public 
servant and less of a person whose duty is 
solely to “dole out books and keep track of 
them.” She urged better salaries for libra- 
rians. As to the public recreation move- 
ment, it must be of a character to interest an 
indifferent public. Play is a tool to be used, 
said Mrs. Atwood, and it must be made full 
use of in consideration of public recreation. 

The afternoon session was closed with a 
story hour for the children of Little Falls by 
Mrs. Thomsen, and a trustees’ round table 
conducted by Mr. L. R. Moyer of the Mon- 
tevideo Library Board. 

The evening meeting was held in the audi- 
torium of the high school building. A group 
of ballads was sung by Mrs. C. A. Weyer- 
haeuser, accompanied by Mrs. R. Drew Mus- 
ser at the piano. 

The address of the evening, The Educa- 
tional Value of Literature for Children was 
given by Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. In 
answer to the question, What story should be 
told to children to make them truth telling 
or thoughtful for others, or to remedy vari- 
ous moral weaknesses, Mrs. Thomsen spoke 
with considerable emphasis stating that this 
fallacy is one which should be immediately 
rectified,—that child nature is not made on 
such a plan, and that no great literature was 
ever written for the purpose of mending 
these poor souls and bodies of ours. She 
held that if through the story the child may 
be moved artistically so that he will dis- 
cern what is beautiful, or good, or ugly, and 
can be made, thereby, sensitive to beauty, 
much will be accomplished in his training. 
Mrs. Thomsen deplored the story with a 
moral or truth attached, a sermon in dis- 
guise, saying that the child will not have 
that kind, and that it is hard to realize how 
keenly children analyze even our most moral 
stories. She quoted as an example of this, 


the story of George Washington and the 
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cherry tree, with the scornful comment of 
one small boy, “He must have been a great 
liar because they made such a fuss about 
his telling the truth once!” 

Mrs. Thomsen objected in no uncertain 
terms to teaching of nature by means of the 
well known, belittling stories which make 
its wonders a mixture of human emotions 
and not a science; also the use of the finest 
of our literature to teach grammar. She ad- 
vocated plays for children as a means of di- 
recting the imagination. She said, “Chil. 
dren need to take part in the drama of life 
so as to keep the imagination from running 
wild with its realities. A group of boys 
planning all sorts of villany in a back alley 
does not lack imagination, but direction of 
it. Imagination lifts us to Heaven but is 
as dangerous as fire. Much should be nur. 
tured and much thrown away.” 

At the close of the program, Mrs. Thomsen 
again delighted her audience by telling a 
number of stories which illustrated her talk. 

Thursday morning an experience meeting 
was conducted by the President. 

The first topic, Helps in Meeting the De- 
mands of the Day, was discussed by Mr. A. D, 
Keator, of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
whose paper appears on another page. Mr. 
Keator had on exhibition many of the pam- 
phlets mentioned, which were examined with 
great interest. 

Social conditions governing the school and 
library were discussed under the head of 
School Relationships, by Miss Frances Saw- 
yer of Keewatin, Miss Eva Davis of Sauk 
Center, Miss Stella Telford of Hastings, and 
Miss Stella Stebbins and Miss Ethel Wright 
of Virginia. 

At Keewatin, the school library is open to 
the public, in charge of a trained librarian, 
the city council making an annual appro 
priation for books. A club room adjoins the 
library and the school building is serving 
the community effectively as a social center. 
A similar arrangement maintains at Nash- 
wauk, another village in the same school dis- 
trict, and the librarians of the two libraries 
co-operate in their work. 

At Sauk Center, the school library was 
turned over to the public library a year ag0, 
and a contract for service made between 
the library board and school board. The 
school board pays part of the librarian’s sal 
ary, and the library furnishes the books 
needed for school work. This method of co 
operation has proved very successful, as the 
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library is close to the High School, and stu- 
dents are allowed to come over during study 
periods. 

At Hastings, the school and public library 
are combined at the school, open to the pub- 
lic at specified times. Owing to crowded 
quarters, it is impossible to have the children 
come to the library, so their books are dis- 
tributed through the grades on certain days 
each week. 

At Virginia, the work is centralized at the 
public library, with class-room libraries in 
the outlying schools. Members of the libra- 
ry staff visit the schools and supervise the 
library work. 

These various developments in the com- 
pination of school and public libraries 
showed that while due emphasis is laid upon 
economy in administration, the chief advan- 
tage is that the school and library form the 
ideal nucleus for social center activities 
in the small town, and that by means of the 
library and the school the librarian is given 
the opportunity to reach and direct the chil- 
dren in their reading. 

An administration question-box conducted 
by Miss Baldwin disclosed a number of in- 
teresting features of library work through- 
out the state. The new Chisholm library has 
a room devoted to games which is used by 
various groups of boys in charge of a man, 
also by groups of girls from department 
stores, etc.; Miss Wiley of Hibbing reported 
a library booth at the County Fair; The Min- 
neapolis library by judicious advertising se- 
cured a very successful circulation of books 
on the care of babies; The Two Harbors li- 
brary reported very satisfactory work with 
girls’ clubs; The Fergus Falls library had 
great success with the story hour during 
the past year; Mankato library plans to use 
library fines to pay for bringing art exhibits 
to the library. A new feature was reported 
from the Minneapolis library. Lists of 
books on occupations were sent out from the 
branches early in the summer. Prizes were 
offered to boys and girls who would make 
some article during their summer vacation 
and bring it to the library in the fall. An 
exhibit of these articles, which was held in 
the main library, was exceedingly interest- 
ing, not only to the young people but to the 
grown-ups as well, and was a valuable les- 
son in well directed effort to both groups of 
People. 

The Resolutions Committee presented the 
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following resolutions which were adopted 
and ordered embodied in the minutes: 


Resolutions. 


Inasmuch as we have been so royally en- 
tertained during our attendance at this meet- 
ing, 

Be it resolved; That the Minnesota Libra- 
ry Association extend a vote of thanks to 
the citizens of Little Falls for the whole- 
souled hospitality which has made this, our 
22d annual gathering, one of the most de 
lightful in our organization. 

Resolved; That special thanks be ex- 
pressed to Mrs. Blanchard, the Librarian, 
and the Library Board for planning for our 
reception and subsequent hospitable enter- 
tainment; the automobile drive about the 
city and its picturesque environs, the even- 
ing’s banquet and the picnic at Pine Grove. 

Resolved; That our thanks be extended to 
the women of the Congregational Aid Socie- 
ty, to the Presbyterians Reserve Fund So- 
ciety, and to the Episcopal Guild for their 
splendid services. 

Resolved; That thanks be extended to the 
generous hearted citizens who invited the 
members of the Association to be their 
guests at the production of the Hiawatha 
story in moving pictures. 

Be it resolved; that a vote of thanks be 
offered to Mrs. Weyerhaeuser and the Misses 
Brennan and Smalley for the musical num- 
bers so artistically and pleasingly rendered. 

Resolved; That our thanks be extended to 
the press of Little Falls for their hearty co- 
operation in bringing the several meetings 
before the public. 

Resolved; That the thanks of the Associa- 
tion be extended to all those who took part 
on the program, giving to us so freely fruits 
of their experience and practical suggestions 
for establishing the public library as the re- 
creational center for the community. 

Resolved; That our thanks be expressed to 
the able officers of the Association and to the 
beloved Secretary of the Minnesota Library 
Commission for their untiring efforts in mak- 
ing this meeting noteworthy in the annals 
and one long to be remembered by members 
of the Association. 

Resolved; That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the local papers for publication. 

The Committee on School Pensions pre 
sented the following resolutions: 

In view of the rapid growth of the school 
library and the importance of its function in 





modern education, the Minnesota Library 
Association presents for the consideration 
of the Committee on Teachers’ Pensions of 
the Minnesota Educational Association the 
following resolution: 

Whereas, Good service from school libra- 
ries is indispensable in modern educational 
work, and, 

Whereas, It is believed that in schools and 
educational systems the director of the 
library should be competent in scholarship, 
talent, and teaching power, equally with the 
head of ¢ .y other department of instruction 
in the same school; should be enabled, by 
having necessary equipment and assistants, 
to do progressive work; and should be rec- 
ognized equally with the supervisors of other 
departments as an integral part of the edu- 
cational system. 

Be it Resolved, That school librarians 
should be eligible for teachers’ pensions, ac- 
cording to the standard of service and train- 
ing, and the Minnesota Library Association 
respectfully urges the aforesaid committee 
to so frame the law that they may be includ- 
ed in its benefits. 

These resolutions were adcpted and copies 
ordered sent to members of the Committee 
on Teachers’ Pensions of the Minnesota 
Educational Association. 

Upon recommendation of the Nominations 
Committee the following officers were elect- 
ed by unanimous ballot: 

President—Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, St. 
Paul. 

Vice-President—Miss Alice Farr, Mankato. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Clara F. Bald- 
win, St. Paul. 

Executive Committee—Miss Mabel New- 
hard, Virginia. 

Mr. L. R. Moyer, Montevideo, and officers. 

A suggestion was made by the President 
that a committee be appointed to revise the 
constitution of the Association. On motion, 
this matter was referred to the incoming 
Executive Committee. 

FRANCES E. EARHART, 
Secretary. 


MOVING PICTURES. 


By DOROTHY HURLBERT, 
Librarian Moorhead Normal School Library. 


Believing that moving picture shows are 
coming to be respectable as the world learns 
of their capabilities and that this new form 
of public entertainment is neither a fleeting 
fad nor a mental epidemic but a sociological 
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force that must be reckoned with, I am g0- 
ing to venture to give some extracts from 
material that has recently appeared upop 
the industry. That we may get better ae. 
quainted with this new infant among the 
arts, before we consider what opportunities 
it offers the librarian, for now that pictures 
have come to life, like all things living they 
have infinite possibilities for good and for 
evil. How could it be otherwise with an ip. 
stitution in which 200 millions are investeq 
in this country, which caters to the tastes of 
from 15 to 20 million of our citizens daily, 
one-fourth of whom are children. 

There remains no doubt whatever that it 
has completely won over the great public— 
who are constantly seeking fresh fields of 
amusement and diversion. Of all the classes 
that patronize the moving-picture entertain. 
ment, the children form the one most open 
to its influence and most responsive to what 
it offers them; it is this well-known impres- 
sionableness of the young mind that has set 
people thinking of the moral and educa- 
tional responsibility of the moving picture 
show. 

A man said recently to Judge Lindsay of 
Denver: “I know someone who is likely to 
put you out of your job as juvenile court 
judge; and more than that I think he will 
get most of the truant officers in our public 
school systems.” “Who is the man?” asked 
the judge. “Thomas A. Edison,” was the 
reply. “Take me to him quick; the quicker 
the better.” Later Mr. Edison explained to 
Judge Lindsay his theory as to how motion 
pictures both in the picture theater and in 
our schools might be used to stimulate 
youthful brains and to so vitalize not only 
their recreation, but the studies in our pub- 
lic schools as to create in boys of evil habits 
and tendencies, a vital interest in things 
worth while and in this way help to reduce 
the cases for juvenile courts and truant off- 
cers. This moral influence is one of the 
highest things Mr. Edison says he hopes for 
from this moving picture teaching. Mr. 
Edison believes the time to make good, 
moral citizens is when children are between 
11 and 12 years or thereabouts, but he be 
lieves if you wait until they are 15 or 16 
most of them are gone. No one knows bet 
ter than Judge Lindsay how much better it 
would be to form a boy’s character before 
it becomes evil than to try to reform it later. 
Mr. Edison’s theories and subsequent dem 
onstrations on the screen convinced the 
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judge that Edison might yet solve our great- 
est social problem, though as he says it may 
take years of time and miliions of money. 
In an interview on his visit to Edison, Judge 
Lindsay said: “Mr. Edison has found the 
way. I report for duty under him.” 

What Mr. Edison hopes to do is what the 
teacher and the text book even with the co- 
operation of the librarian and the library 
pook have so often failed to do—make school 
work interesting to children. It is the film 
which, if he is a prophet, will teach the ele- 
mentary branches throughout the eight years 
of the public school. Having contributed so 
much through his work to the illumination 
of the physical world he is now hoping to 
turn a finer ray on the mind itself. Mr. Edi- 
gon has made a list of over a thousand sub- 
jects for school curriculums which his firm 
are working upon. The procedure is to as- 
sign a subject to a specialist with instruc- 
tions to outline a film suitable for school- 
room use. The Bessemer steel film to a 
steel specialist, etc., this outline is sub- 
mitted to Mr. Edison’s chief engineer for 
correction and criticism; from him it goes 
to the first assistant in the laboratory, it is 
then turned over to a camera expert who 
works up the film. This is thrown on a 
screen for Mr. Edison’s criticisms—which 
are searching. Changes are made and then 
various audiences are called in. The con- 
sensus of opinion of one of these audiences 
which included Leonard P. Ayers, Henry H. 
Goddard, Marietta L. Johnson, Arthur D. 
Dean, Henry W. Thurston and John Dewey, 
all well known in educational lines, was that 
this new method of instruction should not 
be allowed to displace the actual doing and 
seeing of the things themselves in those sub- 
jects where this is possible and that that 
film is not truly educative which does not 
make the spectator think. “The pouring-in 
process” may be both instructive and enter- 
taining but is not up to the standards of 
modern educational methods. These ob- 
stacles they believed could be overcome by 
careful discrimination in choice of subjects, 
expert supervision in their preparation and 
judicious handling by the teacher all 
of which, however, applied equally to our 
text books. They agreed that the moving 


Picture was a great step forward in educa- 
tion and with unlimited possibilities which 
the old lantern slide did not have, for no 
Matter how good it could only show one 
bose, phase or position. 
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Another helpful audience is a group of 
children to see what “gets across” to them 
and what does not. When all this has been 
done the film likely goes to the scrap heap 
and another is made. This process is kept 
up until a satisfactory film on each subject 
is prepared. With the unlimited capital at 
his disposal and facilities for experimenta- 
tion such as no educational institution pos- 
sesses it is impossible to prophecy the fu- 
ture of this new force in education. Every- 
thing depends upon the suitability of the 
film and the educating of school boards up 
to the possibilities of cinematography. The 
field now presents no special mechanical 
difficulties. The only serious one having 
been removed by the discovery of the non-in- 
flammable film. 

Another concern which is studying the 
educational situation very closely, is the 
Motograph Film Co. of London, which has 
completed contracts with the most promi- 
nent European scientific cinematographers 
for their entire output of educational scien- 
tific and natural history subjects. 

While the science is still in its infancy 
great advances have been made largely in 
the perfecting of the machinery of the in- 
dustry. Most of these improvements have 
come from the Marey Institute of Paris, 
formed almost exclusively for perfecting 
this branch of science. It is a national in- 
stitution subsidized by the French govern- 
ment and numbers among its members near- 
ly every scientist interested in the subject 
of cinematography. Further advances will 
doubtless be made and the educational and 
industrial world will be the gainer. 

Some more enduring substance than cel- 
luloid may be found, in fact the small Bet- 
tini machine now uses glass plates. The 
speed has been regulated, a non-inflammable 
film found, the flicker overcome, the micro- 
scope and the X-ray harnessed to the cam- 
era, a daylight screen, and pictures without 
a screen, pictures in natural colors and talk- 
ing pictures are now fast becoming ancient 
history, for day before yesterday is ancient 
—what tomorrow holds only a matter for 
prophecy. 

The U. S. Bureau of Education recently 
published a list of schools using motion 
pictures. Among these were mentioned the 
Agricultural School of the University of 
Minnesota, and the public schools of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, where they have been 
introduced to teach geography and history. 








The Extension Division of the Wisconsin 
University expects to establish a state ex- 
change of educational films, making them 
available at cost price to local school au- 
thorities, etc. 

The schools at Parsons, Kan., have a con- 
tract with the manager of one of the the- 
aters by which, for $25 a month, he fur- 
nishes the theater, the films, the machine, 
and the operator for two Friday afternoons 
in each month. The films are selected by 
the superintendent. Among the pictures 
that have been shown are the Coming of 
Columbus, Rip Van Winkle, Spring Log 
Driving in Maine, Cutting California Red- 





wood, Manufacture of Paper, Life and Cus- 
toms of the Winnebago Indians. 

An article appeared in the Survey about a 
year ago which states that the state of 
Texas has bought a large number of pro- 
jecting machines to be used throughout its 
school system; that the members of the 
French Academy have declared themselves 
in favor of this living photography being 
adopted in the school system of France; 
that the German authorities were using 
moving pictures in one of the most advanced 
educational systems in the world—the 
schools of Berlin; that the University of 
Rochester at Rochester, N. Y., had intro- 
duced a four-year course in the art and 
science of cinematography; that the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota through its extension 
work is showing farmers how to handle 
cream and butter, how to make the Babcock 
test, how to mix cattle feed and how to cook 
a wholesome meal. There is a machine now 
that possesses its own electric generator so 
that country communities where no electric 
current was available are no longer barred 
from the use of the moving picture machine. 
This new device will probably extend its use 
by university extension departments, state 
and government officials, rural civic centers, 
country theaters and similar agencies at 
work on rural problems. 

The town of Briggs, Cal., runs a municipal 
theater for educational purposes. Professor 
Balcom of the Newark, N. J., Board of Edu- 
cation, recommended in his last annual re- 
port that a room for motion pictures be in- 
corporated in all school buildings built here- 
after. Supt. Cooper of Philadelphia, asked 


for the purchase of a machine for every 
school in the city. Supt. Martindale of De- 
troit, Mich., not content with having them 
in his school houses, wants them out doors. 
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He wants Detroit to use its playgrounds 
evenings during the summer months for 
free, open air theaters. 

By means of this speechless pedagogue 
the American people have probably learned 
more during the last five years about the 
development of American social life ang 
about the physical, industrial and socia] 
geography of the world than during any pre. 
vious quarter of a century. You may call it 
the five-cent university or the dime-civilizer, 
but its influence is real and sure just the 
same. 

Among the educational films now ayail. 
able is one series called a “Moving picture 
library of America” covering all the states, 
showing principal points of interest, rural 
and city development views and data of the 
largest industrial institutions, _historica] 
scenes and topography of each state. It is 
possible to rent a single film of one state or 
films of all the states. 

William Butcher and sons of London have 
a beautiful series of empire pictures, what 
might be called a cinematographic encyclo- 
pedia of Great Britain. A film entitled Rural 
France gives pictures of huge waves in a 
storm, preparing buckwheat for food all the 
way from the standing plants in the field to 
the table, open air laundries, lace making, 
wedding processions, native dances, unique 
costumes, etc. 

A film on Burma shows the women pick- 
ing tea, elephants drawing teak logs 60 or 
more feet long, piling them up and splitting 
wood with their tusks, religious rites at the 
funeral pyre, devil dancers, festivals, mon- 
keys jumping around in their forest homes 
and so on. 

Not long ago, Rear Admiral Chester 
showed before the Natural Geographic So- 
ciety, Washington, D. C., a reel covering the 
entire 30 miles of the Panama canal and ex- 
plained the workings of that vast undertak- 
ing. 

By a process of telescoping time, taking 
pictures at stated intervals by an automatic 
camera, the caterpillar encloses itself in the 
chrysalis and later emerges a beautiful but 
terfly. Through powerful microscopes the 
minutest forms of plant and animal life are 
photographed, the development of cell 
growths become a vivid reality and one 
watches in every detail the formation of the 
most beautiful and intricate sorts of crys 
tals. As each new process is portrayed, 
short, clear printed sentences of explana 
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tion are thrown upon the screen, a human 
pand bearing a pointer carrying words of 
explanation appears from the side. Nothing 
is left to speculation. A series of 200 indus- 
trial films have been prepared: branding, 
feeding and herding of cattle, the washing 
and shearing of sheep, collection and trans- 
portation of ivory in Africa, mining for dia- 
monds, diving for pearl shells, cultivation of 
coffee, all the operations in a cotton mill, a 
woolen mill, a flour mill, a lumber mill, a 
foundry, a gold mine, all the various kinds 
of work done in a pin, tack, match and shoe 
factory, showing the processes in the great 
industries which affect and influence man- 
kind. 

History ought surely to be a successful 
field for educational cinematography. The 
portrayal by Pathé (a noted Parisian firm 
who excel in educational and _ scientific 
films) of episodes during the Reign of Ter- 
ror and the Napoleonic era; the representa- 
tion of the Normans landing in England, the 
discovery of America by Columbus—these 
and similar pictures have already shown the 
wide possibilities of the historical film. Of 
course, great care must be taken to adhere 
to strict historical truth in fact and setting. 

The suggestion has been made that rec- 
ords of the most important events of today 
should be preserved in a museum for the 
benefit of generations a century or more 
hence. The greatest objection is the perish- 
able character of the celluloid film, and also 
of the photographic image upon the emul- 
sion. Both would deteriorate, even if pre- 
served in hermetically sealed cases, with the 
flight of time, and the chances are if a film 
were held for one hundred years that it 
would be found useless when opened at the 
end of that period. 

Not only the scholar is looking toward its 
possibilities but the United States govern- 
ment is using moving pictures to show its 
officers and congressional committees the 
status of affairs in Panama, the Philippines 
and in Alaska. The industrial world is mak- 
ing extensive experiments in the line of the 
study of movement and other lines of busi- 
hess efficiency and in advertising, the army 
use it in the study of the flight of projectiles 
and in the moving picture as a target in rifle 
practice. 

Religious, political, charitable, municipal, 
and numerous other organizations have 
Pressed the celluloid ribbon into service to 
aid them in their crusades. They are being 
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used for welfare campaigns to a surprising 
extent. The Russell Sage Foundation, for 
example, has prepared a number of motion 
dramas. Few realize how easily available 
these pictures really are. If you wish to 
make widely known to your townspeople any 
subject along the line of social betterment— 
arrange with one of your local motion the- 
ater managers to show the films. Usually 
they are glad to do so. He can get it from 
his “exchange” or you can rent or borrow it 
from such organizations as the Chicago De- 
partment of Health, which rents its films 
outside of Chicago through the General Film 
Co., 15 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. They 
have a film on the fly pest showing in a re- 
markable way the development of the fly 
and its hab: s. Their film “The man who 
learned,” illustrates the need of a pure milk 
supply, precautions in the country and en 
route to the city. Dangers from pollution 
brought home to one family. 

The Chicago Tuberculosis Institute also 
have several films which they rent through 
the General Film Co. A couple of their 
titles are The Red Cross Seal and The 
Awaking of John Bond. The same firm 
(General Film Co., 15 So. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago), issue a catalogue of educational films 
classified by the Dewey Decimal. George 
Kleine, 166 No. State St., Chicago, issues a 
catalogue of 335 pages entitled Catalog of 
Educational Motion Pictures—various makes. 
Kleine’s films are for sale only, at 13¢ a foot 
Mr. Kleine expects to open a rental ex- 
change for educational films in the near fu- 
ture. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, 102 E. 22nd 
St., New York, and The Thomas A. Edison 
Co., Orange, N. J., can also supply films of 
a civic and educational nature. Under cer- 
tain circumstances these are loaned free of 
cost for philanthropic uses. 


Film Renting.—If you wish to give an ex- 
hibit in the library, films and machines can 
be rented at reasonable rates. Some films 
can be rented direct from special owners. 
The film exchange, however, will furnish 
the largest number. Get the name of the 
nearest exchange from your local theater 
manager. 

The exchanges will rent by the week or 
day; $5.00 to $15.00 a day when the film is 
new, and as low as $1.00 a day when 60 days 
old, for a reel of 1,000 feet long, requiring 
15 to 18 minutes to run. 


Care must be taken to consult local ordi- 
nances regulating the use of machines. 

Motion Picture Machines and Supplies.— 
Machines showing both films and slides can 
be rented for $5.00 to $10.00 a week. Ma- 
chine alone can be purchased: at about $185 
(New York Model). Ora parlor machine, on 
incandescent current, at $67.50 (from Mac- 
kay Sales Co., 36 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 

Address the following Chicago firms for 
machines and supplies: 

Amusement Supply Co., 105 N. Dearborn 
St. 

Commercial Filmers, 173 N. Green St. 

A reliable camera for taking the pictures 
can be bought for $25.00, suitable for light 
work; another at $100 for heavier work and 
one at $750 for studio work requires an ex- 
pert to operate. Amateur developing and 
printing outfit, $22.00. Film 4c to 10c a foot. 

For an Index to current productions is- 
sued weekly giving a synopsis of all films 
released consult The Moving Picture World 
(10c an issue), a leading paper in the in- 
dustry, Chicago office, 167 W. Washington 
St. This paper has an inquiry department 
and will answer questions. Also gives de- 
scriptions of machines, specialties and sup- 
plies. The National Board of Censorship, 50 
Madison St., New York, will do the same. A 
short list of addresses will be found in a 
pamphlet called Social forces, issued by the 
Woman’s Suffrage Headquarters, Madison, 
Wis., 15c. 

Considered from the standpoint of the 
oculist, the “movies” are the cause of the 
“moving picture eye.” The New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal says that one 
of the chief causes of the “moving picture 
eye” is the habit persons have of staring 
unblinkingly at whatever intensely interests 
them and advises that one overcome the 
habit of looking too continually or with too 
great concentration at any one point. Also 
advises a rear seat as the least hurtful point 
of view. Not less than forty feet is the cor- 
rect distance to sit from the screen. The 
consensus of opinion of oculists is: that the 
man with normal eyesight can safely endure 
four sittings of thirty minutes each per week 
with little or no unpleasant symptoms and 
no permanent ill-effects. In Massachusetts 
the law requires a five-minute interval be- 
tween reels to lessen the strain. It has been 
suggested that licenses be issued only to 
those proprietors who are willing to abide 
by the following rules: First, to operate the 





machine by a motor instead of by hand, to 
have a speed regulator and an automatic 
fire shutter; secondly, to use the arc light 
with the direct current, which is brighter 
and steadier than the indirect current; 
thirdly, to have a proper screen free from 
disagreeable and harmful glare. The go. 
called “mirror-screen” consisting of a mirror 
glass with a frosted surface, seems to be 
one of the most desirable. Fourthly, to use 
no reels which have been in use over a 
month. Reels of an inferior quality or which 
have become scratched from much use give 
poor definition. Fifthly, to allow at least 
three minutes intermission between the 
reels. 

The Public Library at Madison, Wis., 
made an experiment in the use of the mov- 
ing picture about three years ago as an aid 
in making the library more truly an educa- 
tional institution. Tickets were issued 
through the teachers to the 7th and 8th 
grades for the initial performance at which 
the children’s librarian told the story of 
Launcelot and Elaine and explained that the 
story would be illustrated by pictures and 
that at the close of the story hour it, and 
similar stories could be found at the loan 
desk. The scenes, scenery and costuming of 
the film were in perfect accord with the 
theme. This was followed by Miss Imhoff 
who told the story of Oliver Twist and gave 
an account of the life of Charles Dickens 
and of his other interesting books. Fol- 
lowed by twenty minutes of pictures. The 
stories were told simply with no effort at 
dramatic effect with the single thought of 
interesting the children in the literature and 
characters of the story chosen. 

The larger libraries are reporting that 
they are fituuwg up their auditoriums with 
moving picture machines at an outlay of 
from one to several hundred dollars. One 
of our new library buildings in Minnesota 
has provided for a machine and when the 
State Library Commissions feel the de 
mand justifies it they will probably find a 
way to run their own exchange, making the 
films available at small rentals. But the 
librarians who can neither rent nor own @ 
machine will find they can do much to raise 
the standard of their local theaters. The 
club women in some parts of Minnesota 
have started the work, giving a series of chil- 
dren’s matinees with fairy tale films shown, 
while the stories are told. 

Where this work has not already been un- 
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dertaken the librarian has an unlimited op- 
portunity to extend the interest and educa- 
tive value of her story hour by co-operating 
with the local theater. Most of the children 
even in the poorer families attend the the- 
ater. And if once in two weeks or once a 
month the librarian conducted her story 
hour at the theater the entrance fee would 
not deprive many children of the pleasure 
and would solve the moving picture prob- 
lem of many mothers. If the schools in 
Parsons, Kan., can select the film, obtain the 
theater, the films, the machine and the oper- 
ator for $12.50 an afternoon the money might 
be raised in some way and the story hour 
at the “movies” be free. Another oppor- 
tunity offered the librarian is in the line of 
library advertising. 

While I am going to suggest that man- 
agers should advertise the library at the 
picture show I would not suggest that the 
library reciprocate at all times and adver- 
tise the picture show at the library, at least 
not until the standards have been raised. 

The head of the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency before the convention of police 
chiefs recently held in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
said: “Within the province of the moving 
pictures lies a dangerous power for evil that 
cannot be too seriously considered. A writ- 
ten story of crime may pass from memory 
but a pictured delineation is apt to remain. 
What good purpose can any normal person 
expect them to serve? To the weak and 
ignorant it is like throwing more fuel on a 
fire already hard to control. There are 
those afield today in this inviting business 
who ought to be brought to book bluntly for 
their sins. The motion picture is now and 
will become more so, one of the greatest 
educational factors in modern life. The for- 
bidding scenes of the underworld are the 
snakes in the grass that should be scotched 
and crushed for the general good of a most 
worthy business as well as the protection of 
the world at large.” There is a national 
board of censorship in New York city and 
local boards in most of our large cities, but 
the control of the characters of the films 
shown still remains a problem only partly 
solved. 

Miss Hume, the librarian of the Queens- 
borough library system, has used the local 
theaters for advertising the library since 
December, 1912. The idea was that there 
were many there whom the library did not 
Teach, but if the suggestion that they come 





to the library was made to them in their 
moments of relaxation it would be favorably 


received. 

A visit was made to all the managers to 
see if they would agree to exhibit slides. 
Most of them were glad to do this as it was 
perfectly in order in a good show and it 
would lend a tone to the bad ones. The 
managers agreed to notify the library when 
they were going to exhibit an educational 
film such as “As you like it,” “Martin Chuz- 
zlewit,” “Rip Van Winkle,” radium, liquid 
air, geographical subjects, etc.; the library 
put these books in evidence and sent a slide 
to the manager to be shown after the film 
to which it referred had been run as: “Why 
not read Rip Van Winkle? Free to all at 
the public library.” The sentences on the 
slides were brief and catchy, possibly a short 
list of not more than three or four books on 
a subject which had been shown. At other 
times when no special film was being shown 
a list of three or four books on different sub- 
jects attracting the workmen, women and 
children to the library. In this way they 
advertised their story hour, special exhibits 
and books new and old. A list was made 
of all the shows in the neighborhood with 
the character of each establishment, the 
name of the manager or proprietor noting 
his opinions and attitude toward the library, 
number of films which would be shown and 
frequency. Much valuable advice was ob- 
tained as to wording of the slides and their 
manufacture. 

Materials for the manufacture of slides 
may be obtained from The Acme Film Co., 
130 W. 37st St., New York City. Glass cut 
in sizes ready for use, $2.00 per gross. Bind- 
ing tape, 90c per dozen packages. Each pack- 
age has enough tape for 50 slides. Slides 
are made by writing text with David’s white 
letterine ink or Higgins’ waterproof black 
India ink on the glass leaving a good mar- 
gin on all four sides. When dry, another 
glass was laid over the writing and the two 
were bound together with the black paper 
tape. A slide made in this way costs five 
cents. If the Willson’s gummed letters from 
the Tablet and Ticket Co., 624 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, are used instead of the ink they 
will cost from 15c to 20c a slide. They will 
add greatly to the appearance of the sign. 
The letters cost about 20 cents a hundred or 
$1.50 a 1,000. These letters come in various 
styles and sizes and in white, red and black, 
the double zero or zero size would be best 








as they are so enlarged on the screen. I 
don’t know whether the white and red ones 
would be satisfactory but have found the 
black letters very successful. The glass 
used for both the ink and gummed lettered 
slides could be cleaned and used again and 
again. 

A slide made from a photograph costs 30 
cents. A slide made by a professional sign 
painter costs a dollar and a half. If there 
are many foreigners in the community, use 
simple statements as: “There are Polish 
books in the library. Free to all.” Or,, “It 
is very easy to join the library. All you 
have to do is to sign your name on a card.” 
Emphasize the fact “The library is free to 
all.” “Ask the librarian,’ freely used. 
The results were very satisfactory, bring- 
ing the rough boys and young men, the la- 
boring men and women and children who 
had been unreached before. The invitation 
came to them from their own side of the 
wall into their play and in a silent sort of 
a way the library had the sanction of their 
world when thus presented. The slides 
were not shown every day as it would bore 
the audience—that was left to the manager. 
Managers like to advertise books on the 
manufacture of moving pictures. 

A few good ones are: 

D. S. Hulfish: Motion picture work. 1913. 
American School of Correspondence, Chica- 
go, $5.00. A general treatise on all phases 
of the industry. Intended for professional 
use. Your theater manager would find it 
very useful but it would not be of interest 
to the general public. 

Frederick Talbot has written two for the 
amateur and for the general public. 

- Moving pictures: How they are made and 
worked. 1912. Lippincott, $1.50. 

Practical cinematography and its applica- 
tions. 1913. Lippincott, $1.00. 

Both are extremely interesting. 

Among the slides found effective by the 
Queensborough library were: 

Dear, dear! The cake didn’t raise! The 
cook books in the public library will tell you 
why. Ask the librarian. 

Books, newspapers and magazines free for 
all at the public library. Come and see. 

For books on house furnishing, ask the 
librarian. Library free to all. 

Suggestions for parties. Ask the libra- 
rian. 


Are you preparing a debate? You will 
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find material on your subject at the public 
library. 

Books on the subject of these films may 
be obtained at the public library. 

Miinsterberg’s, The War and America. 
Just added to the public library. 

The public library is the workman’s ¢ol- 
lege. Use it. 

Going to take a civil service examination? 
The books in the library will help you to 
qualify. Ask the librarian. 

Study your business. Do you want to in- 
crease your earning power? Get books on 
your line from the public library. 

Ask the librarian for Talbot’s Moving 
pictures. It tells you how they are made, 

A Texas librarian says: “When the Tale 
of Two Cities and Vanity Fair were pre- 
sented it gave those books a new lease on 
life. Dante’s Inferno has set our copies of 
that circulating in a manner entirely un- 
precedented even when the clubs have been 
studying it.” 

In the April number of the Library Jour- 
nal, Mr. Wheeler of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, says: “The moving picture theater 
has great possibilities as a medium of li- 
brary extension. A steadily increasing pro- 
portion of films of a constructive and educa- 
tional nature are being shown. They are 
patronized by the young people of all classes 
and by the common run of grown people. 
Public opinion actively supports the moving 
picture and the moving picture theater is 
the greatest competitor of the public library. 
The very people whom the library serves 
the least are the mass of men and women 
who patronize these theaters. Such being 
the case, the library should not lose the op- 
portunity for advertising.” 

He suggests slides and that the library 
and the theater might work together in con- 
ducting a prize essay contest. 

Not so very many years ago when the 
library profession came to life and began to 
look about for opportunities for usefulness, 
it realized as Dr. Crane said a few weeks ago 
in an editorial on the movies in the school 
room: That all the interesting part of our 
wretched text books was in the foot notes. 
Sometimes we have called it “Working with 
the teacher” and sometimes we say “Co 
operating with the schools,” but what we 
have accomplished is to give the children 
more “foot notes.” The schools have long 
since adopted us. They call us “the labora- 
tory method” and “the workshop of the 
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school” and our “foot notes” they call 
“tools.” A new opportunity may now be ours 
—to co-operate with the schools and all 
agencies for civic betterment in educating 
five million children—daily patrons, to de- 
mand as they grow up higher standards of 
entertainment. Then we will have aided in 
the upbuilding of what seem to be the only 
truly democratic institutions in the United 
States—the public school and the moving 
picture show. 


*CHILDREN AND MOVIES. 


By IDA MAY FERGUSON, 


Assistant Children’s Department, Minneapolis 
Public Library. 


Anyone who is with little children very 
much must realize that motion pictures play 
a tremendous part in the life of the average 
child. Almost every boy and girl is able 
to discuss their favorite screen actor and 
to converse volubly about the merits of the 
various film companies. Modern little girls 
collect pictures of motion picture actresses 
in much the same manner that children of 
a decade ago collected paper dolls. It is 
rather significant that a magazine like St. 
Nicholas should carry a page advertisement 
of moving picture film company. Scarcely 
a day passes but the librarian of a large 
city hears ‘““Have you got Treasure Island, I 
saw it in the moving pictures”; or, “Have 
you Ten Nights in a Bar Room,” or, “Mike 
With One Foot in the Grave Yard.” I saw 
it in the movies.” In the same breath little 
girls will tell you of the charm of Cinderella 
and avow that Traffic in Souls, is an “awful 
lovely play.” The time has come, when no 
one who has the welfare of children at heart 
can afford to be indifferent to the Movies. 

That children love motion pictures is un- 
debatable. John Collier of the National 
Board of Censorship has estimated that be- 
tween 500,000 and 600,000 children in the U. 
§. attend motion pictures daily. In Minneap- 
olis it has been ascertained that to the chil- 
dren who live in essentially residence dis- 
tricts, motion pictures are only an occasional 
treat; while, to the children of the down 
town and congested portions of the city, 
daily attendance is only limited by a lack 
of nickels. There is one little boy living in 
a down-town hotel, who is given forty cents 
a day to buy his own food; that child spends 
ten cents for each of his meals, and goes to 
movies twice on the other dime. A whole 





*Paper read before Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Rochester, Minn. 
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group of boys, who possess loud, contagious 
laughs are passed in by one manager as 
often as they wish. Even in a home where 
the family is supported by a mother’s pen- 
sion and where every picture show is equiva- 
lent to a loaf of bread, children are fre- 
quent patrons of the movies. 

However we may deplore this over-at- 
tendance of moving-picture shows, we must 
recognize the fact that children do go to 
them and that they go because they like 
them. Neither churches, schools nor libra- 
ries make this appeal to children... To utilize 
this great liking for motion pictures and to 
turn it into a channel where it will have 
some positive, constructive value is one 
of the greatest educational opportunities at 
the present time. 

The conditions under which children now 
see movies are far from ideal. In Minne- 
apolis the children do not flock to the larger 
theaters, but patronize, for the most part, 
the cheaper down-town shows or else neigh- 
borhood “store-shows.” The ventilation in 
these theaters is often poor; the house is 
kept dark and the films are flickery. The 
music in these places which is so distressing 
to a grown-up is unnoticed by children. The 
worst feature about the motion picture thea- 
ters is the bill-board advertising; there is 
one consolation here, however, since motion 
pictures are photographs and therefore real- 
istic they are seldom as shocking as the 
garish posters would have us believe. 

The films themselves, while they are very 
often offensive from a standpoint of good 
taste, are rarely immoral or pernicious. The 
chief objection to the photo play for chil- 
dren is that it is sophisticated, grown-up and 
out of their experience. The average mo- 
tion picture corresponds to the fifteen-cent 
magazine story which no one would think of 
offering to a little child as a steady mental 
diet. Movies are too important as an adult 
recreation factor to try to make all films 
childish. One must look for the solution of 
the motion picture question in some other 
way. 

Any grown up who recognizes the fact 
that children will go to movies under any 
conditions and who wished to make these 
conditions as favorable as possible can take 
one of two courses; he can run a competi- 
tive show in the school house or settlement; 
or he can co-operate with the manager of 
the theater. As soon as schools begin to 
use motion pictures extensively, the theaters 











will have to make a bid for child patronage. 
One theater, in a residence district in Min- 
neapolis takes in $15.00 in nickels every 
Sunday afternoon, alone. 

On the other hand, a moving picture own- 
er is a willing ally. He is only too glad to 
take all precautions against fire and panic. 
As for films, the manager of a theater guages 
the popularity of his show by his patronage 
and his greatest desire is to give people 
what they want. We talk a great deal about 
censorship, and we are hoping for great 
things from the Federal Board. The only 
adequate censorship, however, is the censor- 
ship of the individual. If a film is sugges- 
tive, or offensive, one would leave the thea- 
ter and tell the proprietor why he is leav- 
ing. Empty seats are the worst possible 
advertisement, and the motion picture pro- 
prietor is in the business for his living. 

In New York the Children’s Motion Pic- 
ture League which was organized by Mrs. 
Laura Cogswell, has been working on special 
performances for children. Five theaters 
were secured to start with, the seats were 
bought up by the League and distributed 
gratis to children for performances every 
Saturday from nine till one in the afternoon, 
and for the same hours during school vaca- 
tion. The law does not permit the presence 
of children unaccompanied by adults, but 
this difficulty was obviated when the Mayor 
and the Aldermen sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of an official chaperon in each theater. 
The films, for the most part educational, are 
varied by occasional music and lectures. In 
pointing the way to what is at least a par- 
tial solution of the problem of educating and 
providing beneficial recreation for little folk 
the Children’s Motion Picture League has 
rendered signal service. 

In Minneapolis several experiments have 
been made with children and motion pic- 
tures. Last year the Lake Harriet Parent’s 
and Teacher’s Association, in co-operation 
with the proprietor of the theater in that 
vicinity, ran educational films for the older 
children on Friday nights and fairy tales for 
the wee ones on Saturday afternoons. The 
films for these performances were chosen by 
the Association, and the women on the com- 
mittee have never experienced any difficul- 
ty in finding the kind of things they wish to 
run. 

Tuttle school is an example of a motion 
picture show owned by the school and oper- 
ated for the children. The machine which 
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costs $250.00, was furnished mainly by the 
Parent’s and Teacher’s Association. The 
Board of Education helped with the fireproof 
booth, and University students aid in the 
operation of the machine. The first ang 
third weeks of the month, evening perform. 
ances are given, while there are matinegs 
the second and fourth weeks. Two tickets 
are sold to an adult for 10 cents and two to 
a child for five cents, so that the people in 
the Tuttle school district see a specially 
chosen entertainment for half the money 
they would spend at an ordinary picture 
show. This venture has been a financia] 
success even at this reduced rate; and when 
the surplus grows large it is expended in 
feature films such as Napoleon, and others 
of the same standard. Ordinarily a program 
is made up of one comedy, one drama, an 
educational film and a fairy tale. The Tut. 
tle school is far from any other picture 
shows, and the entertainments given in the 
school form a common gathering place for 
the children and their parents. 

The subject of Edisonized education brings 
up the most thrilling side of motion pic- 
tures. Edison has devised a new sort of 
school work to do away with text books; a 
sort of work that is calculated to supply 
the maximum of interest and no unpleasant- 
ness at all. The scenarios are prepared by 
experts and the completed film is tried out 
on several audiences, the one Mr. Edison 
most relies on is a gang of boys and any 
film that fails to get across is discarded. 
Mr. Edison is doing valuable work in em- 
phasizing the fact that children learn most 
from matters in which they are interested. 

From a popular standpoint films have a 
double value, to satisfy curiosity and to gra 
tify the travel instinct. It is a wonderfully 
stirring thing to see a chicken hatched from 
the egg, to watch a horde of foolish pelicans 
waddling around a desolate beach or to be a 
passive participant in the manufacture of a 
Ford automobile. The Rainey Hunt pic 
tures, on the other hand, are an example of 
the miracle of motion pictures, as a means 
of vicarious travel. It is a very wonderful 
thing to be able to know, because your own 
eyes tell you, the way Japanese mothers 
care for their babies or how little French 
children played before the war. Moving pic- 
tures managers will tell you that children 
do not like educational films, while the 
youngsters themselves, because of their in- 
satiable curiosity, will disprove this. Evel 
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the ordinary film, with its wonderful out- 
doors, its swift rushing horses, or its pound- 
ing surf can bring beauty into the lives of 
children. 

There are many other fields for the edu- 
cational film. They are useful in a civic 
way and one can learn how to clean up a 
town or follow the diabolic career of the 
house fly on the screen. The Civics De- 
partment of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Club has co-operated with the Edison 
Company in a film called the Street Beau- 
tiful. Many churches and several settle- 
ments own their own picture shows. 

For the library the motion picture has a 
unique value, for children read more books 
and better books when they have the range 
of their interest broadened by movies than 
they would otherwise be able to do. We 
grown ups are always taking for granted 
that a child knows as much as we do. We 
say, “Here’s a book that you will like about 
the adventures of some men who were try- 
ing to discover the Pole,” and the boy prob- 
ably thinks of a lot of men hunting around 
for a telegraph pole or a striped barber pole, 
because children think in the concrete. But 
if a child has seen the Scott Antarctic ex- 
ploration pictures, for instance, vividness 
takes the place of vagueness, and the words 
in our books will mean something to him. 
The librarian whose privilege it is to serve 
children by helping them to discover the 
treasures of the book-world can use the 
movies aS an advertisement for her wares, 
and follow up films with good things to 
Tread. 

Moving pictures might also be used, in 
schools, settlements and libraries, in place 
of story-hours. The average  story-hour 
rarely stands on its feet as a piece of art, 
and has its reason for being, in the fact that 
it leads children to good books, or teaches 
an ethical lesson. A picture show conduct- 
ed with these ends in view would reach more 
children, especially the older boys, and make 
4 more vivid impression than a story teller 
could do. I speak of this because of the 
“tun” we had on the Odyssey during the 
week it was played in Minneapolis, a couple 
of years ago. The school children were 


urged to see this photoplay and hardly a 
child who came to the library did not ask for 
this book. We couldn’t begin to supply the 
demand. Little children asked for a story 
about “Lissie,” while the older boys asked 
for a “big book about Ulysses.” It would 
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have been very difficult for story tellers to 
make a whole cityful of children eager to 
read the so-called classics. 

I once had the great pleasure of attending 
a model picture show for children. Between 
films a young woman told stories that all 
little folk know by heart, such as Three Lit- 
tle Pigs, and so the whole audience chor- 
used along with her. The first film, Cin- 
derella, the children like immensely. The 
second one was a dramatization of Long- 
fellow’s Children’s Hour, a poem which no 
one can accuse of having much plot. Each 
verse, as it was thrown on the screen, was 
recited by the youngsters with much gusto. 
The pictures were very simple. The grand- 
father was, of course, Longfellow, and we 
saw “grave Alice, and laughing Allegra and 
Edith with golden hair.” To a grown-up the 
reception of this film by the children was a 
wonderful thing to watch. How they laughed 
when “the blue-eyed banditti” almost de- 
voured their grandfather with kisses! And 
how they shrieked over a pillow fight, when 
bed time came! And then the baby got 
afraid of the dark and crept in bed between 
her two bigger sisters, and all the boys and 
girls appreciated this because, they, too, had 
sometimes dreaded the dark. The episode 
where the baby wanted a drink of water 
brought down the house completely, for the 
kiddies in the audience had evidently had 
some thirsty experiences. The last film, 
Prince Charming was a grown up idea of 
what a fairy tale should be and its pro- 
longed sentimental incident made some of 
the franker little boys cry “Cut out the 
slush!” 

If this show had been given in a crowded 
down town district, if it had been aimed at 
middle-aged little children from about ten 
years up, it would have been inestimably 
valuable. Tiny youngsters, who come from 
the protection of real homes, are not the 
ones who need special motion pictures. Our 
great privilege should be in doing things for 
children at an age when they are most sus- 
ceptible to every influence, when every thing 
one does to get a hold on them means so 
much. We cannot overestimate the benefit 
such a child would receive at a picture show 
where every film had a definite value from 
the standpoint of recreation or character 
building. I do not believe in emphasizing 
the Uplift; children like everyone else, re- 
sent things that are merely good for them. 
Our ideal show should do its good work un- 








obstrusively and we should try to make ev- 
ery child feel that he was seeing the very 
films he had always wanted to see. Our 
strong point would be to give to the children 
the very best of the kind of pictures they 
like most. 

In the near future we are hoping to take 
a moving picture survey of Minneapolis. 
Our plan is to have the children of the city 
write letters teling us why they go to 
movies, how often they go, what kind of 
films they like best, what films they have 
seen that other children would like, and 
whether they like to read about the things 
they see at picture shows. We expect to 
tabulate the results and to use the data we 
receive as a starting point in our work for 
children. Through the courtesy of the film 
exchanges we will have many of the pictures 
run off for us, and then we will try to build 
up a program that the boys and girls will 
really like, and yet from our angle, will be 
constructive. 

Our opportunity in making the most of 
movies is not to scramble for new releases, 
but to use to advantage the material that 
is now accessible; and not in condemning 
all films as pernicious. Thoughtful mothers 
say, “My little children are not permitted 
to go to the movies.” But thousands of lit- 
tle children, who come from homes where 
the mothers are too indifferent to make a 
business of motherhood do go. Thoughtful 
mothers say, “I am very careful about what 
goes into my child’s mind,” but the fact re- 
mains that thousands of mothers are too 
busy and too tired to even think about such 
matters. Censorship has done much but 
it cannot build up. We must go many steps 
beyond that. The things we do for children 
should not be merely safe; they must be 
strong and beautiful and most of all, suited 
to the interests of childhood. It would be a 
glorious thing for the mothers of our city to 
dedicate neighborhood shows for even one 
performance a week to little children and it 
is a thing that would be quite possible of 
achievement. 








HELPS IN MEETING THE DEMANDS OF 
THE DAY. 


By ALFRED D. KEATOR. 


Useful Arts Department, Minneapolis Public 
Library. 


I am going to limit the subject to cover 
only those helps in meeting current demands 
that are within the reach of any library, 
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granted that a certain amount of brain 
energy and postage be expended. And these 
aids are becoming increasingly numerous, 

As Mr. F. K. Walter of the New York 
State Library has aptly expressed it: “The 
present tendency toward advertising on the 
part of all kinds of corporations and ingtj- 
tutions, and the long-established custom of 
issuing printed reports of municipal, state 
and national governments, are responsible 
for a great amount of material of consig- 
erable reference value which may be ob- 
tained free or at a very slight cost. So 
great is the amount of such material, and 
so varied is its value, that good judgment 
on the part of the librarian is needed in 
deciding what to ask for and what to keep 
of the things received by the library, but 
much information on live topics can be ob- 
tained in this way which would otherwise be 
out of the question to libraries with very 
limited incomes.” 

But in spite of the fact that library com- 
missions, conferences, and library journals 
all over the country are calling attention to 
the wealth of useful material to be had for 
the asking, many libraries are decidedly 
slow in taking advantage of their oppor- 
tunity. 

By far the largest and most important 
class of this material is formed by the vari- 
ous governmental documents, national, state 
and municipal. This class of publications, 
represented by the Farmers’ bulletins, the 
Congressional Directory, the Census reports, 
and many others, is pretty well known to all 
of us, and I need not discuss it at length. 
To those who wish to enlighten themselves 
further on the question of United States gov- 
ernment documents I commend Mr. Wyer’s 
pamphlet on the subject. This was first pub- 
lished by the Minnesota Library Commission 
in 1904, and now appears as Handbook No. 
7 of the American Library Association. 

State and Municipal reports, other than 
those of your own state and city are hardly 
worth while to the average small library. 
But, as we found out when we used to study 
German grammar in school, “there are ex- 
ceptions to every rule.” I have in mind at 
least two: the publications of the state agri- 
cultural colleges and the maps gotten out by 
the various public service and railroad com- 
missions. The first mentioned are very Val 
uable in these big agricultural states, and 
our libraries of Minnesota should have 02 
file, besides the publications of our ow? 
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state, those of Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Iowa and the Dakotas, at least. Agriculture 
has played a large part in the development 
of Minnesota, and each library should foster 
public education in that line. By writing to 
the various state experiment stations and 
taking care to mention that their bulletins 
are desired for library use, they will place 
the library’s name on their mailing lists, and 
in this way a quantity of first-class reference 
literature may be obtained free of cost. 

Nearly every state in this country has es- 
tablished a public service or railroad com- 
mission, and these publish detailed state 
maps. They are essentially railroad maps; 
put when I say railroad maps, please don’t 
think of the maps you find in time tables, in 
which each company tries to show its line 
is the most direct and its rivals’ the crooked- 
est, and in which the states assume some of 
the most curious shapes you ever saw. 
These state maps, however, are based on 
oficial surveys, and really show how 
crooked all the railroads are. Their scale is 
so large that, mounted on linen and a 
weight stick attached, they make excellent 
wall maps. To obtain one, write to the rail- 
road or corresponding commission of the 
state whose map you wish. A nominal price 
of two cents is asked to cover postage, ex- 
cept in the case of Michigan, where one 
must pay the exorbitant (?) fee of twelve 
cents. 

Before leaving the map question, however, 
I'd like to say a word or two on war maps. 
Perhaps, if this talk had closely followed 
the topic, “Helps in Meeting the Demands 
of the Day,” it would have been almost en- 
tirely confined to one on maps of Europe. 
For in these days of war affecting three- 
fifths of the habitable globe, good maps are 
inconstant demand. I’ll wager the boy who 
never liked “jografy” before can tell you 
what Petrograd used to be called, where 
Nancy is, and whether Bug is a fort or a 
city or a river, as it happens to be. Anyway, 
both he and his parents come to the library 
to find out. It is a harvest for the Refer- 
ence librarian. We have supplemented our 
atlases and wall maps by the very excellent 
oles appearing as supplements to certain of 
the magazines. The Nation for August 6 
contained one; another appeared in the 


Scientific American for September 5; but by 
far the best one for general use I’ve seen so 
far, is the one with the National Geographic 
Magazine for September. 


This we have 
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mounted on heavy cardboard for bulletin 
purposes. The newspapers are continually 
picturing detailed maps, but inaccuracies oc- 
cur in them, and they are not altogether de- 
pendable. 

Other prolific sources of inexpensive liter- 
ature, often of considerable value, are the 
numberless societies and institutions which 
carry on a definite educational propaganda. 
They have adopted print as the most ade- 
quate method of conveying their ideas, 
hence the comparative ease libraries have in 
being placed on their mailing lists. Great 
care must be taken, however, to avoid ac- 
quiring any publications likely to stir up 
religious or class feeling in your community. 
A good rule to follow is to ask for only that 
material which will be of definite use, and 
when you accept such literature, do so with 
the understanding that it may be preserved 
or thrown away as the librarian sees fit. 

Just where to write when in need of ma- 
terial on certain topics of the day is a prob- 
lem often met by librarians. There are at 
least two aids I know of in this connection. 
One is Bliss’ “Encyclopedia of Social Re- 
form,” which in its discussions on special 
topics often notes the name of the society or 
institution where more detailed information 
may be procured. The other is a pamphlet 
compiled in 1911 for the New Jersey Library 
Association, by the Newark Public Library, 
entitled: ‘Social Questions of the Day; Se- 
lected Sources of Information.” It com- 
prises a list of organizations that publish 
material on timely subjects, and includes a 
topical index covered by the publications of 
the societies listed. For instance, suppose a 
library wished to know where to write for 
extra material on the suppression of unnec- 
essary noises. Looking under Noise in the in- 
dex, the librarian is given the names and ad- 
dresses of the institutions publishing liter- 
ature on the subject. 

The copy for a new edition is now in the 
hands of the H. W. Wilson Co. for publica- 
tion. The latter expects to publish an an- 
nual revised edition should this one be a 
success. 

Possibly the most rapidly growing class 
of inexpensive material is that which, for 
want of a better name, can be called adver- 
tising literature. Its primary purpose, of 
course, is to advertise the business of the 
house which published it. Much of this is 
more than temporary in its value, however. 
The highest canons of advertising recognize 








the great value of publications which have a 
maximum of educational value and artistic 
composition, and which only suggest the 
product advertised. 

A good example of this subtle kind of ad- 
vertising is the series of booklets issued by 
the Universal Portland Cement Company. 
No doubt all of you received the circular let- 
ter offering you copies of those booklets en- 
titled Concrete for the Farmer, Concrete 
Silos, Concreting in Cold Weather, etc. 
They are first-class types of this kind of ad- 
vertising, booklets of unquestionable worth, 
with the advertising subordinated. They 
have proven their value many times to us, 
and help much in filling the insatiable de- 
mands for books on that subject. 

Last winter, the New York Edison Com- 
pany sent us a copy of the book, “Thirty 
Years of New York, 1882-1912; being a his- 
tory of electrical development in Manhat- 
tan,” a volume of 264 pages, well bound and 
beautifully illustrated by reproductions of 
photographs and drawings by Joseph Pen- 
nell and Vernon Howe Bailey. I particular- 
ize on this just to show how valuable some 
of this advertising literature often is. 

Trade catalogs, of course, are indispensa- 
ble to the large library having a special 
technology collection, but I question their 
value in the smaller library. A good pro- 
cedure for the library in a small town would 
be to limit its trade catalog collection to 
those related to the local industries. 

There are some catalogs, however, that 
are not often considered as trade reference 
material. I wonder how many libraries have 
ever placed on their reference shelves a 
copy of any of the big mail order house cata- 
logs? They really make pretty fair pictorial 
encyclopedias of household goods, styles, 
etc., and are timely, too! 

The Minneapolis Public Library has the 
last spring or two been making a display of 
seed and nursery men’s catalogs. A special 
table in the Useful Arts Room has been de- 
voted to the exhibitions, and I can assure 
you the public appreciate looking at the 
optimistic illustrations, and gloating over 
garden possibilities. 

Two questions arise concerning advertis- 
ing literature: Where can these publica- 
tions be procured, and how best can they be 
made available for reference use? 

I should like to dispose of the second 
question first. Libraries seem to be entirely 


at variance in their procedure, and to go 
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into the pros and cons will take too long, go 
perhaps the best answer is to give a refer. 
ence. In Public Libraries for July 1910, jg 
an illuminating article by Mr. Houghton, of 
the District of Columbia Public Library, op 
Trade Catalogs in Public Libraries. This 
covers the question fairly well. 

Much advertising literature comes of its 
own accord, but usually it is not the kind we 
wish to utilize, so it is necessary to know 
the best sources. 

Scanning the advertising pages of trade 
and technical journals is very fruitfyl, 
Then, the method our library employs is to 
obtain a list of the manufacturers of a spe. 
cial article from Thomas’ Register of Amer. 
ican Manufacturers, and send each of them 
a postal card similar to the following. For 
the sake of example, I’ll read the one the 
Minneapolis Public Library uses. 
Gentlemen: 

This library has recently opened a Useful 
Arts Department, in which we desire to 
place the trade literature of the leading 
manufacturers and dealers in various indus- 
trial lines. 

We should like to add your catalog and 
trade literature to our collection and to be 
placed on your permanent mailing list. All 
material will be made accessible. 

Yours truly, 

We usually receive a prompt and courte- 
ous response and find that the corporations 
are glad to co-operate with us. 

The offices of railroad and steamship 
lines, local boards of trade, insurance com- 
panies, and other public and semi-industrial 
institutions often furnish excellent material 
on request. For instance, in the Baby Sav- 
ing Campaign of the past summer, which 
the Minneapolis Public Library has been 
backing from the literary standpoint, we se 
cured first-class booklets on the subject from 
the Mellins Food Company and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. The lat- 
ter publishes a very strikingly decorated 
pamphlet entitled “The Child,” in at leas’ 
five languages, English, German, French, 
Yiddish and Italian. 

Boards of trade usually publish good hand- 
books of their respective cities, and the 
mass of geographic material for distribution 
in a city ticket office is amazing. 

But no library can keep abreast of the 
times without an ever-increasing auxiliary 
of magazines and newspapers. The former 
are pretty well indexed in the Readers’ 
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Guide and the other indexes; but to get the 
fullest reference benefit from the newspa- 
pers, the faithful clipping of items of local 
and current interest, and their arrangement 
in some sort of subject order is necessary. 
Our colleague, Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, has 
discussed this topic very adequately in his 
talk on the Newspaper “morgue,” which has 
been printed in the September Library Notes 
and News. 

When other resources fail, it is to the 
clipping collection that one turns in looking 
up material on the latest topics. I should 
advise the clipping of a good news-magazine 
like the Outlook, Literary Digest or Inde- 
pendent, to supplement the newspapers. It 
is not a bad idea to add extra copies of 


‘those serials to supply the increased demand 


for reliable war news. 

I have briefly touched on the more impor- 
tant classes of inexpensive and timely ma- 
terial which is within the range of the small- 
est of libraries. Government documents, 
national, state and municipal, the publica- 
tions of institutions and societies, the broad 
field of advertising literature, newspaper 
and magazine clippings. Then I might add 
to this list,—Interlibrary loans, traveling li- 
braries, and package libraries. These aids 
include all sorts of printed and pictorial 
matter. Remember that books and pam- 
phlets are not the only material valuable in 
this connection. Pictures, plans, maps, all 
are important aids. 

Suggested references: 


Wyer, J. L—U. S. Government documents in 
small libraries (A. L. A. Handbook No. 7.) 


Houghton, C. C.—Trade catalogs in public 
libraries (In Pub. Lib. 15:275 July, 1910.) 

Johnston, W. Dawson — The newspaper 
morgue, the library, and the school (In 
Minn. Library Notes and News 4:110, 
Sept. 1914.) 

Walter, F. K.—Free and inexpensive refer- 
ence material. (In Lib. Journ. 38, Jan., 
1913.) 

Booth, Mary J. comp.—Material on geogra- 
phy which may be obtained free or at 
small cost. (In Journal of Geography, Jan. 
1914.) 

May be obtained in reprinted form. 
Imhoff, O. M., comp.—Library and social 


movements; list of material obtainable 
(League of Li- 


free or at small expense. 
1911.) 


brary Comms. 
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Newark Free Public Library, comp.—Social 


questions of the day; selected sources of 
information. (Newark, 1911). 10c. (New 
ed. in press.) 


NORTH DAKOTA LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Minnesota librarians participated in the 
annual meeting of the North Dakota Library 
Association which was held at Wahpeton, 
November 6th and 7th. The meetings on the 
first day were held at the State School of 
Science with papers on Recent Agricultural 
Books, by Prof. J. H. Shepard of the Agri- 
cultural College, on Story Hours, by Mrs. A. 
G. Arvold of Fargo, on Modern Poetry for 
the Library by Winnie Bucklin of Fargo, 
and the County Library, by Miss Adah Dur- 
and of Grand Forks, all followed by profit- 
able discussions. A symposium on The Li- 
brary World opened with a report on library 
work in Massachusetts, by Helen F. Carle- 
ton, Dickinson, recently from Simmons Col- 
lege. Miss Nelle Olson, of Mayville Nor- 
mal, formerly librarian at Moorhead, Minn., 
gave an account of her year at Pratt, and 
Miss Margaret Greene of Minot reported on 
the A. L. A. of 1914. Miss Clara Baldwin, 
of the Minnesota Commission, spoke on Gen- 
eral Library Development, emphasizing co- 
ordination in library effort, wider and more 
efficient publicity, and the growth of the 
community spirit. An excellent dinner was 
served at the dormitory by students in the 
Domestic Science department, after which 
a delightful address on Oxford was given by 
Prof. A. E. Minard, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

At the morning session, Mrs. Budlong gave 
a very interesting report of the work and 
plans of the North Dakota Library Commis- 
sion, and Miss Martha Wilson spoke on 
What Normal Schools may do for Rural 
Communities, emphasizing the need of uni- 
form courses of study in the use of books, 
and acquainting teachers with the best 
books for children. A luncheon was given 
at noon by the Women’s clubs of Wahpeton. 

At the closing session, Miss Dorothy Hurl- 
bert of Moorhead read the paper on Moving 
pictures given at Little Falls, and Dr. Max 
Batt of Fargo gave an interesting address 
on the Psychology of Popular Audiences. A 
short auto ride around Wahpeton and Breck- 
enridge concluded a very pleasant and prof- 
itable meeting. 

In addition to the Minnesota people who 








took part in the program, there were pres- 
ent Miss Ethel McCubrey of Moorhead, Mrs. 
Hilda O. Slind of Madison, and Mrs. George 
Mangskau of Breckenridge. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB. 

The annual meeting of the Twin City Li- 
brary Club was held at the Lowry Tea Rooms 
October 22nd with an attendance of 66. The 
guest of honor was Mr. Jesse B. Davis of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, who was attending 
the sessions of the M. E. A. Although he 
had already spoken at four different ses- 
sions during the day, he very graciously 
gave a short talk telling of the work being 
done in Grand Rapids in Vocational Train- 
ing, and of the large part the library had 
played in this effort. Mr. James T. Gerould, 
librarian of the University, recently re- 
turned from abroad, gave a most interesting 
account of Book-buying in Europe, giving 
his experiences in prowling about second- 
hand book-shops all over Great Britain, un- 
earthing treasures, and explaining his meth- 





od of listing and assembling the books for | 
| was held at the library. Recased books, let- 


shipment. 

The Nominating Committee, consisting of 
Misses Jordan, Haven and Owens, presented 
the following names for officers, who were 
elected by a unanimous ballot: 

President—Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, St. 
Paul. 

Vice-President—Miss Helen J. Stearns, 
Library Commission. 

Secretary—Raymond L. Walkley, Minne- 
apolis. 

Treasurer—Winifred Gregory, University 
of Minnesota. 


CLARA BALDWIN LIBRARY CLUB. 


The second meeting of the Clara Baldwin | 
Library Club was held at Eveleth August | 
26th. The meeting was preceded by a lunch- | 
eon given by Miss Hickman at her apart- 


ment. 
the library and notes on new or interesting 
books were given. 
the union card list of foreign books were 


The meeting was called to order at | 


dent of the club brought with her a beauti. 
ful trophy cup given by Miss Baldwin “gg 
a token of appreciation, to be held by the 
library having the best record.” As the ma. 
jority of the libraries represented were very 
new, the “Committee on Awards” decideg 
that the cup should be held in turn by yari. 
ous libraries until a basis of comparative 
work could be made. The meeting adjourned 
to meet at Chisholm, September 30th. 

The third meeting was held at Chisholm, 
September 30th. Miss Palmer entertained 
the club at a luncheon given at the Domestic 
Science Department in the high school. The 
meeting which was held at the library was 
opened by book reviews. The reports on 
foreign literature book buying aids were 
continued and the reports on ‘Quropean 
races were given. 

The fourth meeting of the Clara Baldwin 
Library Club was preceded by a luncheon 
given by Miss Sawyer and Miss Mcllvaine 
in the Domestic Science Department of the 
Nashwauk High School, and later the guests 
motored to Keewatin, where the meeting 


tering, pamphlet boxes, new things in maga- 
zines, economical book buying, co-operation 
in bringing about prompt deliveries from 
the bindery people were threshed out. It 
was considered advisable to appoint a com- 
mittee of two to arrange a program in ad- 
vance and the possibility of having a cen- 
tral meeting place was laid over until the 
next meeting, which will occur Thanksgiv- 
ing day at Virginia. 
MABEL NEWHARD, 
Secretary. 


LIBRARY INTERESTS AND WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. 

At the recent meeting of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in Rochester an hon- 
or roll of clubs was exhibited showing what 
the clubs have done for libraries. On this 


| chart appeared a list of 76 clubs, including 


The details of making | 


52 which have organized libraries, 23 which 


"are still maintaining libraries and 52 which 


discussed and the reports assigned for the | 


aids in selection of foreign books were made. 
Miss Haven of the Commission was a guest 
and gave a review of Bloem’s Iron year and 
Miss Hickman and Miss Richardson also 
contributed book reviews. It was arranged 


that the next meeting should consist of a 
discussion of the racial history of foreign 
peoples who come to the range. 


The presi- 
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have rendered valuable assistance to libra- 
ries, in gifts of books, furniture, pictures or 
service. Without doubt the highest honors 
should go to the Ladies’ Reading Room So 
ciety of St. Cloud, which was organized in 
1869 for the purpose of establishing the 
public library, and has each year presented 
valuable gifts to the library, aggregating 4 
total of over $15,000. 
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Post cards of library buildings in Minne- 
sota, formed part of the Civic exhibit, while 
the attractive community club room at 
Hastings in which a traveling library ap- 
peared conspicuously was an interesting 
feature. 

The exhibit of Christmas books was also 
displayed and lists distributed. In giving 
the report of the Literature and Library 
Extension Committee, Miss Baldwin called 
attention to the books, displayed the honor 
roll of clubs and urged the clubs to renewed 
endeavor stimulated by the splendid results 
already accomplished. 


ART EXHIBITS IN THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

Has your library had a copy of the new 
catalog of the State Art Commission? If 
not, send to their office, Old Capitol, St. 
Paul. In it you will find a wealth of mate- 
rial which may be loaned for exhibits. There 
are representative collections of reprints of 
modern art, including American painting, 
mural painting and European painting, 
many of them in color, besides masterpieces 
of painting from foreign galleries, sculp- 
ture, architecture, a most interesting collec- 
tion of etchings by Cadwallader Washburn, 
a Minnesota artist, and a few Japanese 
prints. ; 

The Society has also prepared a number 
of lectures by good authorities for circula- 
tion throughout the state. 

Minnesota is the only state in the Union 
which has such a commission, and it is now 
contemplating a review of Minnesota prog- 
ress in the field of art to be issued monthly, 
at $1.00 a year, or free to all members of 
the Society, the annual membership being 
$1.00 a year. 

May not the public libraries further the 
excellent work of this Society by becoming 
members of the Society, and placing this 
publication on their reading tables, and also 
by bringing the exhibits to their communi- 
ties. 


AIDS FOR LIBRARIES. 

Children’s Books for Christmas Gifts. 
A new edition of this list has been printed 
by the Commission, and copies have been 
sent to every library in the state. The 
Commission also offers to send 10 more 
copies on request to any library, and to fur- 
nish additional copies at the rate of 70 cents 
Per hundred. A ready response has been 
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made to this offer, and the requests for loan 
exhibits of the books have more than ex- 
hausted the Commission supply. Nearly the 
entire collection was exhibited at the meet- 
ing of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Rochester, where it attracted much 
attention. It was afterwards sent on to the 
meetings of the South Dakota Federation 
and Educational Association. Smaller ex- 
hibits have been arranged for Owatonna, 
Red Wing, Redwood Falls, Sleepy Eye, Wa- 
basha, Stillwater and Keewatin, and several 
other libraries are purchasing the books for 
their own collections and securing the co- 
operation of local book-sellers. 

Plays for Amateur Acting. In response 
to frequent demands from Women’s clubs 
and high schools for such material, the Com- 
mission is assembling a collection of plays 
suitable for amateurs. The collection is 
based on the lists of the Drama League and 
also on experience of many amateur dra- 
matic clubs. A type-written list giving num- 
ber of characters, time required, etc., may 
be obtained on request, and copies of any 
plays desired will be loaned for inspection. 
One woman’s club recently offered to donate 
to the Commission some extra copies of a 
play recently given. Such offers will be 
gladly accepted, and any suggestions as to 
good plays which have been put on success- 
fully by amateurs, young or old, will be wel- 
come. 

Story-Hour Aids. Every library which is 
conducting a story hour should secure a 
copy of the St. Louis Public Library Bul- 
letin, August, 1914, which contains a List of 
stories and programs for story hours, com- 
piled by Effie L. Power, supervisor of work 
with children and the staff of the children’s 
department. This invaluable aid contains 
lists of stories for all ages, well-arranged, 
with an index to titles, and list of books to 
which reference is made. The Commission 
has a few copies for distribution, or it may 
be secured of the St. Louis Public Library 
for 8 cents. 

A recent bulletin of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh is Stories from the Ballads of 
Kobin Hood, with lists of other ballads to 
tell and to read aloud. This contains out- 
lines for story-telling to children over nine 
years of age. Other bulletins of the same 
nature issued by this library are Stories 
from the Norse and Story hour courses for 
children from Greek myths, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. These may be obtained from the 











Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, at 5 cents 
each, postpaid. 

Labor Department Publications. The libra- 
rian of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries has recently mailed to all the 
libraries in the state a circular letter offer- 
ing to send their publications to such libra- 
ries as will keep them permanently on file 
so that they may be available to persons in 
the several communities desiring to consult 
them. Librarians are urged to give prompt 
attention to this valuable offer, and see that 
their libraries are placed on the mailing 
list of this department. The importance of 
collecting and properly preserving all possi- 
ble material relating to our own state can- 
not be over-emphasized. 

Recall of Judges. Many duplicates of 
pamphlets on the recall of judges were se- 
cured by the Commission last winter to 
supply material for the debate on this sub- 
ject. Librarians desiring these to place in 
their permanent collection may obtain them 
by paying postage. 

Books for Foreigners. The Massachusetts 
Library Commission has appointed Miss J. 
Maud Campbell, formerly of Passaic, N. J., 
as director of work with foreigners. Under 
Miss Campbell’s supervision, the Commis- 
sion has issued some excellent lists, which 
they have kindly given us permission to use. 
A leaflet entitled Books about America for 
new Americans, comp. by Ida F. Farrar, con- 
tains a list for foreigners learning to read 
English, and a list of foreign periodicals 
will be useful to libraries which have calls 
for these. The Commission will send lists 
to libraries which have to deal with this 
problem, and reprints the following list: 

A Few Inexpensive and Useful Books for 
Foreigners. 


Best Books for Studying English: 
Field & Coveney, English for new Ameri- 


cans. Silver. $0.60. 


This is simple but not childish; 
contains illustrations of objects re- 
ferred to in the lessons and provides 
for constant repetition. The vocabu- 
lary in Armenian, Greek, Italian, 
Lithuanian, Polish, Russian, Spanish, 
Swedish, Syrian and Yiddish makes 
it particularly useful for classes of 
mixed nationalities, or for men 
studying without a teacher. 


For the Study of Civies: 
Plass, Civics for Americans in the mak- 


ing. Heath. $0.50. 


Makes the difficult study of civics 
interesting in a simple way. Has 


vocabulary in Italian, German, Swed- 
_. French, Polish, Greek and Yid- 
sh. 
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For Information About the United States; 

Carr, Guide to the United States for im. 
migrants. Immigration Education Society, 
241 Fifth Ave., New York City. Cloth, $0.30; 
paper, $0.15. 


Published in Italian, Polish and 
Yiddish. Contains useful informa- 
tion about the laws and opportunities 
in the United States; has good map 
and illustrations. Desirable book for 
foreigners to own, as it is more use- 
at reference than as reading ma- 
terial. 


Useful Book for Immigrant Women: 

Israel, The child. Metropolitan Life Ip. 
surance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
Free. 


Published in French, German 
Italian, Polish and Yiddish. An at- 
tractive booklet for those trying to 
adapt themselves to our standard of 
living. Information on the care of 
the home, children and simple advice 
in case of accident and children’s 
diseases. The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company will supply copies 
to libraries, free of charge, on appli- 
cation to the New York office, or 
through the local agent. 


Good Book for Working Men: 

Lynch & Sheild, Manual on first aid, 
abridged. Blakiston’s Sons & Co. 1912 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Boards. $0.30, 


The American National Red Cross 
text book for the use of “the indus- 
trial army in the United States,” 
treating of first aid and the preven- 
tion of accidents. In certain mines 
in Pennsylvania, instruction in first 
aid reduced the sick and death bene- 
fits one-half. Printed in Italian, 
Polish, Lithuanian and Slovak. 


To Arouse Interest in American Ideals: 
North American Civic League leaflets, 173 
State St., Boston. $5.00 per 100. 


Messages for newcomers. Series 1 
in English, Finnish, Hungarian, 
Italian, Polish and Yiddish. Series 2 


in English only. 

Short simple talks on the United 
States, its people and laws; on the 
need of learning English and the ad- 
vantages of education; American his- 
tory, Abraham Lincoln, George Wash- 
ington, naturalization, the new home 
land and the opportunities offered in 
various sections. These are so rea- 
sonable in price they can often be 
given to the newcomers and form a 
pleasing card of introduction. 


National Society of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Com. J. H. Moore, The 
Wyoming, Washington, D. C. Free. 


Information for immigrants con- 
cerning the United States. Leaflet in 
English, Bohemian, Croatian, Danish- 
Norwegian, German, Greek, Italian, 
Lithuanian, Magyar, Polish, Sloven- 
ian, Slovak, Swedish and Yiddish. 

This society also publishes a leaflet 
on naturalization and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, but in Eng- 
lish only. All of these are useful to 
give away. 

For Information as to Agricultural Opportu- 
nities in the United States for Immigrants: 
Bureau of Immigration, Division of Infor- 


mation, Washington, D. C. Agricultural op- 
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portunities, 7 parts, English and Polish. 
Free. 


Treats briefly of the climate, sur- 
face, soil, principal crops, stock 
raised, price of farms, inducements 
to settlers, farm expenses and gen- 
eral and special information about 
each state in the country, and 
about the only thing to give imme- 
grants which will give them the in- 
formation necessary to settle on the 
land. 


is 


DEBATE MATERIAL. 

The following is a brief bibliography of 
the best material on the question chosen by 
the High School Debating League: 

Resolved that the Federal government 
should own and operate the telegraphs and 
telephones. 


General. 

Judson, K. B., comp.—Government ownership 
of the telegraph and telephone. (Debat- 
ers’ handbook series). H. W. Wilson. 
1914. $1.00. 

Phelps, E. M., comp.—Government ownership 
of the telegraph. (Abridged debaters’ 
handbook series.) H.W. Wilson. 1912. 
25 cents. 


Affirmative. 

Holcombe, A. N.—Public ownership of tele- 
phones on the continent of Europe. Har- 
vard Univ. Press. 1911. $1.50. 

Parsons, Frank.—Telegraph monopoly. C. 
F, Taylor, 1520 Chestnut St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 1896. 25 cents. 
Government documents: Senate document 
No. 399, 68d Congress, 2nd Session. 20 
cents. 
Congressional Record, V. 51, No. 19. 16 
cents. 
Congressional Record, V. 51, No. 29. 12 
cents. 


Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Stamps not accepted). 


Negative. 

American Telegraph and Telephone Co. New 
York or Northwestern Telegraph Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Pamphlets. Free. 

Guyot, Yves—Where and why public own- 
ership has failed. Macmillan. 1914. 
$1.50. 

Meyer, H. R.—Public ownership and the tele- 
Phone in Great Britain. Macmillan. 
1907. $1.50. 


N, B—For bibliography of magazine arti- 
cles write the University Extension Depart- 
ment, University of Minnesota, or the Libra- 





ty Commission. 
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BOOKS WANTED. 
POOLE’S Index to Periodical literature, 


1815-1899. Abridged edition. Margaret 
Palmer, Librarian, Public Library, Chis- 
holm, Minn. 

RIDGWAY. Birds of North and Middle 
America, 6v. Washington, 1901-1914 (Smith- 
sonian Bulletin, No. 50). Mary Grant, Libn., 
State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 


BOOKS AVAILABLE. 


SPOFFORD & GIBBON, eds. Library of 
choice literature. Philadelphia, Gebbie & 
Co., 10v. For sale by Public Library, Red- 
wood Falls. M. Frances Moore, Librarian. 

READER’S Guide to Periodical Literature, 
Annual numbers, 1905-1908, and monthly 
numbers of later years. May be had by pay- 
ing postage from Public Library, Stillwater, 
Minn. Mary E. Corson, Librarian. 


TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTES. 


The usual exhibit of traveling libraries 
was made at the State Fair, September 7-12. 
Contrary to custom the exhibit was placed 
on the main aisle of the Woman’s building, 
instead of in the Educational building as 
formerly. The change was made in an ef- 
fort to interest women in books for club 
study and in the best class of juvenile liter- 
ature. The experiment was not wholly sat- 
isfactory as the number of inquiries from 
men, especially farmers, was appreciably 
less. In spite of this handicap, due to loca- 
tion, many pamphlets were distributed and 
there were many requests for lists, libraries, 
etc. 

Many requests for reference articles are 
received from club women in towns where 
there are public libraries, and where, doubt- 
less, the information could be secured at 
home. Not only would it lighten the refer- 
ence work in the Commission office, but it 
would aid study clubs materially, if each 
public library would post helps for club 
women. After securing a copy of the club 
program and looking up suitable books and 
magazine articles a notice should be posted, 
advising club members that references on 
club topics will be furnished upon applica- 
tion at the desk. In some large libraries 
postals are sent to all club members in- 
forming them that “material on the subject 
of your paper has been looked up at the pub- 
lic library and may be had on request.” 

An exhibit of books on agriculture will be 








made at the Corn and Alfalfa exhibition to 
be held at Benson, November 26-28. 

On a four days trip to Pipestone, Murray 
and Rock counties in November, two new 
stations were established and eight re- 
opened. H. J. S. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY NOTES. 


No extensive course in library methods 
was given at the State Teachers’ Training 


School in 1914, but three talks were given | 


to each division of the classes in rural 


school management on the purpose, selec- | 
The | 


tion and use of rural school libraries. 
books on the two-hundred book list, and ad- 
ditional books on occupations and story- 
telling were loaned to the Farm School 
library for the period of the summer school 
and were used freely by the teacher-stu- 
dents. The summer schools at Duluth and 
Grand Rapids were visited the last week in 
July. 

An exhibit of school library books, pict- 
ures, pamphlets and aids was shown in the 
school exhibits building at the State Fair 
September 7-12. The books shown were 
those on the two-hundred booklist and on 
the lists of Home Reading for High School 
Boys and Girls. Tht pamphlets were also 


shown at the state library meeting at Lit- | 
tle Falls, September 15-17, and the whole | 
exhibit with additions was shown at the | 
Minnesota Educational Association meeting | 
at the auditorium, St. Paul, October 22-24. | 


The supervisor of school libraries talked 
in chapel at the Winona Normal School, 
September 24th, and in the afternoon held 
a conference with teachers who expect to 
become principals of semi-graded schools, 
teachers of training departments or do coun- 


ty work. The High School was also visited | 


and plans discussed for closer correlation 
of the school and the public library. 

The Chatfield school is organizing a trav- 
eling collection of industrial books which are 
to be loaned in groups to the associated 
schools. The supervisor of school libraries 
visited Chatfield October 26th to assist in 
making out the list of books to be purchased. 

The requests for the organizing of school 
libraries have come in large numbers, very 
often from new superintendents who have 
found libraries in bad condition. It has been 
impossible to do this work for half the num- 
ber who have applied, but as time permitted 
the work has been done. The school libra- 


ries at Hanley Falls and Franklin and the 
training department library at Anoka were 
organized in September and the Ada School 
library in October. This library is to pe 
opened as a public library with some sup- 
port from the town until the proposed town 
library becomes a reality. The Ortonville 
school library of 1,100 books was organized 
in November. 

County teachers’ meetings were attended 
at Red Wing, October 9th; St. Paul, October 
10th; Wheaton, October 17; and Redwood 
| Falls, November 12th. 

As two library meetings had been held this 
year, no meeting of librarians was called at 
the time of the meeting of the Minnesota 
Educational Association. The exhibit was 
held as usual and Mr. Davis’ talk stimulated 
the interest in books useful in vocational 
guidance. 

The High School Teachers’ Club gave a 
luncheon in honor of Dr. Johnston of the 
| public library, November 10th. The theme 

for the day was the needs of the high schoo} 

library and a number of short talks includ- 
| ing a brief survey of the work of the Depart- 
| ment of Education with school libraries, 

preceded Dr. Johnston’s afldress on School 

and Public Library Co-operation in St. Paul. 
| A talk on what the Normal School may do for 
School Libraries was made before the North 
Dakota Library Association meeting at Wah- 
peton, N. D., November 7th. 

Suggestions for self-government rules for 
students in the use of the school library 
have been compiled by the supervisor of 
school libraries for use in Minnesota schools. 
A pamphlet on School Library Management 
has been reprinted from the Manual for Con- 
solidated Schools. This includes suggestions 
on purchase of books, planning the library 
room and details of the process of organiz- 
ing a small school library. A copy will be 
sent to any library upon request. 

The list of 200 books for a rural or graded 
school library has been reprinted with very 
slight changes. 

The Department of Education has issued 
a booklet entitled Some Factors in Educa- 
tion in Minnesota. This contains much ma 
terial on the natural resources and indus 
tries of the state, as well as sketches of the 
pioneers, of factors in the building of the 
school system and material for the observ- 
ance of special days. Public libraries will 
be furnished a copy on request. 

The forth-coming rules of the High School 
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poard are explicit in library requirements Schools as Branches. 

and set a new standard for the management In the course of the visitation of schools 
of these collections. M. W. it was discovered that eleven of the schools 
in outlying districts which were already de- 
posit stations of the library desired to be- 


Oe ae 





1 Sens CUES SS Laneery See come delivery stations also and in this way |, 
SERVICE, 
3 f become library centers for the neighborhoods 
1 With the beginning of the — school year | in which they are located. These stations 
special attention has been given in the St- | 276 now in process of being established. One 
i Paul Public Library to the service of the | gesture of the service in connection with 
. schools. In October a sufficient number of | them is the provision that books shall be 
i the library staff was detailed to make a ther- | taken from the library and returned to the 
ough and rapid visitation of the grade | jiprary by pupils, the library paying the car- 
; schools. These representatives of the li- | fare of the carrier. All the schools have be- 
t brary called the attention of the pupils to the | gome distributing centers for library publica- 
, opportunities presented by the library and | tions, especially for the bulletin of new 
. gave registration cards to those without | pooks. This has made it possible to send a 
i them who wished to have them. It is planned | copy of the list of accessions into the homes 


1 to follow up this talk on the library and its 
resources by the appointment of a “library 
day” in each school on which there may be 
more formal exercises and fuller considera- 


of all school children in the city. 
Pupils in the schools are being introduced 
to civic service not only as distributors of 


e library publications and as carriers of libra- 
e tion of the value of books and the use of | ry pooks, but also as designers and builders 
Y the library. of library furniture under the direction of 
j- Arrangements were also made for school | the supervisor of manual training. Card 
t- excursions to the library. The seventh and | trays for school library catalogues, bulletin 
:, eighth grades were given special invitations | hoards, library shelving and other library 
y to visit the library and an outline showing | fyrniture is being made. 
1. what might be seen in the library was dis- Finally in order that nothing may be want- 
Ir tributed to all who came. This outline was ing some of the schools are undertaking sur- 
h useful not only in showing what was to be | veys of conditions of literacy in communities 
h- seen but was also useful to students in writ- | jin which they are located. These surveys 
ing an account of their visit to the library. | include inquiries as to the nationality of the 
yr These accounts in some cases took the form | father of each pupil, the occupation of the 
‘y of essays, the best of which were incorporat- father, what newspapers and magazines are 
of ed in manuscript school magazines. In oth- | taken in the home, number of books in each 
8. et cases they took the form of letters to the | home and whether members of the family 
nt City librarian. have library cards. 
n- On November 23d the first of a series of W. D. J. 
1s conferences for teachers and others inter- —_———— 
ry ested in children’s reading and especially in PERSONAL. 
Z- story telling was held. The library has been Miss Margaret J. Evans, who has been 


be asked to conduct a short course in library | chairman of the Library Commission since 
administration and cataloging for the benefit | its establishment was married in Seattle, 
ed of teachers who wish to organize their school | Wash., November 9th, to Prof. George Hunt- 
ry § libraries, ington, of Carleton College. Prof. and Mrs. 
A beginning has been made also in the | Huntington will spend the winter in Hono- 
ed systematic instruction of the pupils of the | lulu. Miss Evans’ service as chairman of 
“a” four high schools and arrangements have | the Commission has not been limited to the 
1a- been made for more extended instruction of | details of its business, but has included a 
18 Members of the freshman classes in coming | real identification with the library interests 
he years. An apprentice course for pupils in | of the state at large. Her presence at library 
he the schools has been inaugurated in the cen- | meetings and her talks to the summer school 
rv tral library primarily with a view to recruit- | students have been an inspiration to many 
ill ing the library staff, but also with a view to | of our librarians, all of whom will join in 
giving students practical instruction in li- | sending her sincerest good wishes. 

001 brary work. Dr. Warren Upham, Secretary of the State 
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Historical Society, and an ex-officio member 
of the Library Commission, will become 
archaeologist and geologist of the Society, 
and devote his time to studies in this de- 
partment, in which he is a specialist of note. 
As a member of the Commission he has been 
present at every one of its meetings, and 
his wise counsels and broad view of library 
work have made him an invaluable member. 

Dr. Solon J. Buck, assistant professor of 
history at the University of Minnesota, has 
been appointed Secretary of the Historical 
Society, succeeding Dr. Upham. Dr. Buck is 
a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
1904, and took his master’s degree there two 
years later. He came to Minnesota this fall 
from the University of Illinois, where he 
has been engaged in research work, editing 
volume 9 of Illinois Historical Collections, 
a bibliography of travel and description, 
1765-1865. Previous to that time he was in- 
structor in history at the University of Indi- 
ana, and spent two years at Harvard, where 
in 1911 he received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. His work on the Granger Move- 
ment, a study of agricultural organization 
and its political, economic and social mani- 
festations, 1870-1880, comprises volume 19 
of the Harvard Historical Studies. 

Miss Harriet Louise Lowe, for the past 
nine years librarian of the Cloquet Public 
Library, was married in Duluth, October 7th, 
to Mr. J. Alwin Fesenbeck of Cloquet. Un- 
der her administration the library has grown 
and prospered until it now occupies a high 
rank among such institutions in the state. 
Through her efforts its appropriations have 
been increased, its reference collections have 
been built up, work with foreigners has been 
pushed, and it has reached all classes of 
people. 

Miss Mildred Riley, for two years assist- 
ant librarian, has been made librarian at 
Cloquet with Miss Helen Haish as assistant. 

Miss Lynne Malmquist, librarian at Two 
Harbors, has resigned her position to be- 
come first assistant in the public library at 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Miss Etta Virginia Savage, of Maysville, 
Mo., New York State Library School 1913-14, 
has been appointed reference librarian in 
the Duluth Public Library. Miss Savage 
has had experience in the University of Mis- 
souri library, and in the library of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College at Manhattan. 

Miss Marjorie Morrow, of Duluth, a grad- 
uate of the Pittsburgh Library School, has 








been made children’s librarian at Duluth, 
and Miss Alice Gaylord, Western Reserve 
06, who was formerly children’s librarian, 
is now in charge of stations, schools ang 
social centers. 

Miss Helen Rockwell, head cataloger at 
Duluth, has resigned her position to accept 
a position on the staff of the Pennsylvania 
Library Commission. 

Miss Natalie Smith, of Duluth, a graduate 
of Wellesley College, and Pratt Institute 
Library School, 1914, has been made general 
assistant at the Eveleth Public Library, 

New appointments on the staff of the 
Minneapolis Public Library have been made 
as follows: 

Miss Fanny Duren, Librarian of Waterloo, 
Iowa, as Librarian of the new Franklin 
Branch; Miss Mary Watkins to take charge 
of the Municipal Reference Department. 
Miss Watkins is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Library 
School. She has recently been in charge 
of the Reference Department of the Denver 
Public Library and before going to Denver 
was an assistant in the Wisconsin Legisla- 
tive Reference Library. Miss Grace Foland, 
of Benson, Minn., succeeds Miss Bertha 
Tannehill as assistant cataloger and library 
editor. Miss Tannehill returns to The H. 
W. Wilson Co. with whom she was connect 
ed before their removal to White Plains, 
N. Y. Miss Foland is a graduate of the Wis- 
consin Library School, and has had experi- 
ence in the Minnesota Historical Society 
Library and the Helena (Mont.) Public Li- 
brary. Miss Helene Peck, of St. Paul, has 
been appointed assistant in the Art Book 
Room. In addition to one year’s experience 
in the St. Paul library and training at the 
Library Summer School, Miss Peck is espe 
cially well fitted for this position by ex- 
tensive foreign travel. Miss Honora Me 
Lachlan has been transferred from the 
Franklin Branch to the Catalog Department. 

Miss Susie Fickes has been appointed 
librarian at St. James succeeding Miss Beat: 
rice Shordiche. 

Mr. C. H. Dickinson, Secretary of the 
Library Board at Grand Rapids since its 
organization, will make his future home it 
California. He has been closely identified 
with the growth of the library, and his serv 
ices will be greatly missed. 

Mr. C. F. Macdonald, of St. Cloud, a melt 
ber of the library board for 19 years, during 
15 of which he served as president, has de 
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clined a re-appointment. In tendering his 
resignation, Mr. Macdonald expressed his 
appreciation of the services of the Ladies’ 
Reading Room Society, and the support of 
the tax-payers of the city. The board of 
directors passed appropriate resolutions of 
regret at his retirement. 


NEWS OF MINNESOTA LIBRARIES. 


(Items of news for this column are solic- 
ited from all libraries in the state. They 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Com- 
mission by the 15th of the month preceding 
each issue of the bulletin, which appears 
quarterly in March, June, September and De- 
cember. ) 


Ada. The Public School library of 900 
yolumes was organized by Miss Wilson, with 
the assistance of Miss Haven, the last of 
October. It will be open for the use of the 
public with some support from the town 
until the proposed town library becomes a 
reality. A mass meeting was called at which 
Miss Wilson spoke. The presidents of vari- 
ous organizations were appointed as a com- 
mittee to look further into methods of estab- 
lishing an effective public library. Mrs. F. 
L, Griffin, principal of the High School, will 
be in charge of the library, but will be as- 
sisted by representatives of the various 
women’s clubs who will keep the library 
open one afternoon in the week. 

Aitkin. A list of 275 new books has been 
added to the public library. 


Anoka. A monthly story-hour has been 
inaugurated with the assistance of the stu- 
dents in the Normal Department. The doc- 
tors and druggists of the town have pre- 
sented the library with a new book-case to 
be used for books on health and hygiene. 
There are about 60 books in the collection 
now, and more will be added from time to 
time. 


Aurora. At a recent meeting of the vil- 
lage council, $400 for library purposes was 
included in the budget for the ensuing year. 

Austin. A library course of six entertain- 
Ments has been arranged, for which season 
tickets are $1.50 for adults, $1.00 for stu- 
dents. 


Blue Earth. Plans for a weekly story- 
hour have been perfected. Miss Harrison, 
the kindergarten teacher, a pupil of Miss 
Stella Wood, will alternate with the girls 
ofthe Normal department. Children will be 
invited by grades. 


Brainerd. During the exhibit of forestry 





Pictures, Mr. W. H. Gemmell gave an inter- 
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esting talk on trees to the children. The 
directors of the Children’s Hour had an ex- 
hibit of gift books for children in November. 


Buhl. The High School library will be 
open to the public four evenings each week. 


Carver. The Awakening Club of Carver 
has opened a library and reading-room with 
a unique system of co-operation. Any one 
donating a book or a monthly magazine may 
become a member of the library, and mem- 
bers may withdraw their books after six 
months by substituting another. The mem- 
bers of the club are required to keep the 
room clean and in good order, and to take 
their turn alphabetically in caring for the 
library, two members acting for one week. 
The room will be open four evenings each 
week from 7:30 to 10 or 10:30. Any person 
not a member of the library may draw a 
book for a fee of ten cents, of which five 
cents is refunded when the book is returned 
unless he wishes to draw another book. 

Chisholm. $75 worth of Croatian books 
have been added to the library. A radiopti- 
con has been purchased for use in the small- 
er club rooms, and a moving picture machine 
will be installed in the auditorium if ar- 
rangements can be made with the University 
of Wisconsin to secure their film service. 

During the month of September the sev- 
eral rooms in the library were used 21 times 
to accommodate various gatherings. 


Cloquet. During the winter months the 
library will be open continuously from 10 
a. m. to 9 p. m. 

Crookston. The Women’s Club has pre- 
sented to the library a set of 12 volumes, 
entitled The Woman Citizen. 


Crosby. Last winter the Friday Study 
Club raised about $50 to be used for library 
purposes. Through their instigation a library 
board has been appointed and plans are 
now perfected for opening the library De- 
cember 4th. The sum of $80 was raised by 
a Tag Day. The school board has given the 
use of a well furnished room and the library 
will open with volunteer service two after- 
noons and evenings each week. 


Duluth. A library exhibit was held at the 
St. Louis County exposition in conjunction 
with Mrs. Baker’s exhibit of the ideal com- 
munity center. Since books have been in- 
cluded in the parcel post, the library has 
been sending books to residents in all parts 
of the county. 

The West Duluth branch will be open on 








Sundays during the winter months for ex- | The books are on exhibition at the library 7 
change of books, as many of its patrons are | and also at the local druggists, who are mil 
unable to come to the library on week days. | using the list and ordering from it. of | 
A branch in the Bryant School, where a suc- Two story-hours are held each week, one L 
cessful social center is maintained, is being | for older children on Wednesdays and the gay 
well patronized. younger ones on Saturday mornings. The hor 
Eveleth. An appropriation of $12,000 has | Social center work is developing in severg} abo 
been granted to the library for the coming | W4YS. The victrola concerts attract an aver. Lal 
year. A part of this sum will be used to fur- | 28¢ of from fifty to sixty visitors every Sup. was 
nish the club room. The fiction from the | 4@Y. A class learning Italian meets Monday spo 
school library has been transferred to the | @fternoon for = hour, twenty-five strong, As. 
public library. The Monday Night Musical Club meets reg. dee: 
With the aid of the upper and lower grade ularly at the library. A business girls’ clyp 700! 
supervisors the teachers will take charge | "S°S the bagamant on Wednesday nights, as 
of the weekly story hour at the library, the | ‘he women’s club is interested in this up. soci 
teachers telling stories to the children of | dertaking and two high school teachers are M 
each grade in turn. we ae ‘ q “te 
Fairmont. The library board gave its an- hc gic hese Pen esti wes openet a . 
? Brooklyn school house and in a general store till 
nual reception to the board of education and : 
: | at Kelly Lake, making six stations in all, ver} 
the teachers in October. The report for the 4 
: | The library walls have been retinted and the 
month of October shows the largest circula- | the woodwork refinished or painted L 
tion for that month in the history of the | painted Inside 
library | and out. Nov 
; hi ; f ‘ dies 
Garden City. Garden City, a township of Hutchinson. A course of seven entertais 
on ; i ments has been secured under the auspices libre 
750 people, is to have a public library, park : 
: | of the library board. M 
and playgrounds as the gift of Dr. Henry S. | , . 5 
f : | Lake City. A decided improvement in oper 
Wellcome, in memory of his parents, who ; 
: : F ‘ the arrangement of the library has been publ 
were pioneer residents. Dr. Wellcome lived s sas 
- , . made by taking down the railings and ar. ing 
in Garden City as a boy, and is a graduate chetbes: tis bhthe és ee te ee ' vl 
of the Mankato Normal School. He worked rege ° a ” 
- i ble to the public. oper 
in a drug store in Garden City, owned by | . ‘ 
: ‘ Leroy. A library building in the near future M: 
his father, and later was employed in Man- | z 
: | for the village of Leroy is assured through fit fc 
kato and Rochester. He is now a member | ‘ 
: ) | the persistent efforts of the women compos whic 
of a firm of manufacturing chemists in Lon- |. " ase 
‘ Z : ing the Library Association, and the generosi- 
don, and is at present conducting scientific : Mi 
: j . ty of J.D. Palmer. The library was started in | 
explorations in the Soudan, Africa. Three veal by t 
* January, 1907, by an association of women ed 
blocks of ground have been purchased for | a 
, then known as the Book Club. They have 
the project and it is expected that work ; pags est, 
, ; raised funds by subscriptions and entertain- ' 
will be begun in the early spring. ‘ : f Inge 
; . ments to maintain the library from year to Th 
_Grand Rapids. An outside entrance to the | year and also set aside money for a building ieee 
library club rooms has been built. | fund. The members have donated their Mint 
Granite Falls. Dr. Cressy gave an illus- | services as librarians and the library has Hent 
trated lecture on Hawaii for the benefit of | been entirely free to anyone in the village Tr 
the library. and its surrounding country, whether con ey 
The library board has placed a glass-cov- | tributors to its support or not. ie 
ered bulletin board in the post-office. In July last, J. D. Palmer, a progressive eeu 
Hibbing. The management of the St. | business man of Leroy, presented two lots Club 
St. Louis County Fair generously donated a | on which to erect a library building, and Mc 
booth to the library which was furnished | other members of the family offered to do librai 
like a reading room by one of the local | nate $500, provided $5,000 be raised by Feb- a 
dealers. Books and magazines with posters | ruary 1, 1915. Every man, woman and child peop! 
to advertise them were exhibited in charge | in Leroy is responding. At a mass meeting prog 
of one of the library attendants. held last week over $4,000 was pledged, the M 
An attractive list, entitled Gifts for Child- | children bringing in $68. With many friends 06 
ren’s Bookshelves, has been compiled by | of the movement still to be heard from the i | 
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The village council has levied a tax of 1% 
mills, which will provide an annual income 
of $300 to maintain the library. 

Long Lake. Mrs. Frank T. Heffelfinger 
gave @ dinner, September 14, at her country 
nome, Midmeadows, Long Lake, at which 
about 150 guests were present from Long 
Lake and its vicinity. After the dinner there 
was a book shower and Miss Martha Wilson 
spoke on Library work in rural communities. 
As a result a public library of 300 books has 
been organized and placed in an attractive 
room in the village. The library will serve 
as a community center to further civic and 
social plans. 

Mrs. G. A. Blaine serves as librarian and 
Miss Marion Boyd as assistant. The library 
is to be kept open practically all day and 
till 9:30 in the evening. It bids fair to be a 
very useful institution, loyally supported by 
the people. 

Long Prairie. Dr. Bancroft gave a lecture 
November 20 under the auspices of the La- 
dies’ Literary Society for the benefit of the 
library. 

Madelia. The High School library will be 
open two evenings each week to the general 
public. The library is furnished with read- 
ing tables and chairs, and electric lights. A 
teacher will be in charge of the room each 
opening evening. 

Madison. The Grand theatre gave a bene- 
fit for the library in October, the proceeds of 
which were $33.20. 

Minneapolis. The exhibit of articles made 
by the children during the summer exceed- 
ed all expectations in its extent and inter- 
est, displaying some remarkable talent and 
ingenuity. 

The county commissioners have appropri- 
ated $1,000 for extension of the use of the 
Minneapolis Public Library to residents of 
Hennepin County. 

The new Franklin Branch is completed 
and open for use. The Lyndale Branch has 
been removed to a better location on the 
ground floor of the Calhoun Commercial 
Club. 

Moorhead. A public reception to the new 
librarian, Miss Ethel McCubrey, was held in 
the club rooms of the library. About 100 
People were present. There was a short 
Program and the library was inspected. 

Mountain Iron. Work on the new library 
building was begun in September and is 
Progressing rapidly. The building will cost 
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$20,000 of which $8,000 was donated by the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

Northome. The public library realized 
over $100 from the concert and dance given 
by the Blackduck Concert Co. during the 
County Fair. 

Owatonna. During the exhibit of Chil- 
dren’s Christmas books at the Owatonna li- 
brary, Miss Maud Van Buren gave a talk on 
children’s books to an appreciative audience 
of fathers and mothers. 

Paynesville. The library has received a 
gift of a large library table and chairs, made 
in the manual training department of the 
public school, the materials being furnished 
by the Booklovers’ Club. 

Redwood Falls. The annual appropriation 
for the library has been increased from 
$1,000 to $1,300. The library board has made 
a contract with the school board for library 
service, whereby the school and public li- 
braries will be combined, and books will be 
joaned to the school as needed. 

Rochester. Miss Louise Butler has pre- 
sented to the library a copy of the New York 
Herald, April 15, 1865, the day on which 
President Lincoln died. Other recent gifts 
to the library are a portrait of Mr. George 
Head, who has been called the founder of 
Rochester, from his sister, Mrs. Dora Nelson, 
and a steel engraving of Longfellow’s Village 
blacksmith from Mrs. Adelaide Brown. 

The number of visitors to the library is in- 
creasing so rapidly that more chairs have 
been ordered, and the problem of more room 
for books is becoming a serious one. 

St. Charles. The Civic League has elected 
a library board to have full control of the 
library management. 

St. Cloud. The St. Cloud librarian has 
taken up the idea of the handicraft exhibit 
which proved so successful in Minneapolis 
and is pushing it with enthusiasm. Chil- 
dren and parents are responding eagerly 
and the teachers are co-operating heartily. 
Talks have been given at the schools and 
before Mothers’ Clubs, at which emphasis 
was laid on the fact that the work is to be 
done outside of school hours, and must not 
interfere with school work or other home 
duties. A list of books on How to make and 
do things has been printed on the Neostyle 
which the school has offered for library use, 
and freely distributed. 

A law class in the University Extension 
course is meeting in the basement class- 
room. 








St. Paul. The corner-stone of the new li- 
brary building was laid Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 16th. Mayor Powers performed the 
ceremony, and the principal address was 
given by a former mayor, Daniel W. Lawler. 

A station has been established at High- 
wood in the club room of the Burlington 
Heights Citizens’ Union. A branch has also 
been established in the North End phar- 
macy, through the efforts of the North End 
League. 

Sanborn. A subscription library with a 
membership of $1.00 has been installed at 
the Breitkreutz furniture store. 


Sandstone. The public library has recent- 
ly added 79 new books, making a total of 
1,470 volumes. 

South Haven. Arrangements are being 
made to open a reading room and library in 
the village hall. 

Thief River Falls. The contract for the 
Carnegie library building was let August 
26th, and the work is going forward rapid): 
The building is to be 40 by 60 feet, built of 
old rose tapestry, wire-cut brick. 

The annual library ball was held October 
2nd, the proceeds to be used for furnishing 
the new building. Instead of selling tickets 
as usual, a tag day was held, any one who 
contributed $1.00 or more being given a tag 
which admitted to the bali. In this way 
$240 was raised. 

Virginia. An exhibit of the Berlin Photo- 
graph Co. was held at the library for three 
days in October. A reception was given to 


the teachers on the first evening. 





The local book dealers have co-operateg 
with the library by carrying in stock the 
books exhibited for children’s gift books, 

The library is collecting popular magazines 
for distribution to homesteaders and lumber 
camps. 


Walker. A tag day was held November 
10th to raise money for the purchase of new 
books. 


Wells. The ladies of the library boarg 
spent several days assisting the librarian ip 
cleaning and overhauling the library. Books 
were mended and re-arranged, shelves were 
dusted and the whole room thoroughly 
cleaned. 


White Bear. The G. A. R. post presented 
a flag to the new Carnegie library, which was 
open for use in October. The flag was raised 
on November 18th, when there was music by 
the band, and patriotic songs by the chil- 
dren. Brief addresses were made by Mr. 
Hull on behalf of the G. A. R., Rev. Mr. Rob- 
inson and Miss Baldwin of the Library Com- 
mission. 

The new building is very attractive both in 
its exterior design and interior arrangement, 
and is centrally located on the Clark Ave, 
boulevard facing the soldier’s monument, 
This boulevard runs from the square in the 
business center to the lake, and is beauti- 
fully laid out with trees and shrubbery and 
lighted by handsome cluster lights. 


Willmar. Tag Day for the library netted 
$345 for use in paying for the additional 
ground adjoining the library. 
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